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The Outlook. 





It reads like a bit of the concluding chapter of 
some brilliant and melancholy fiction to see the fol- 
lowing advertisement which occasionally appears in 
one of the newspapers of Turin: * Lessons in German, 
Kugiish, and Hungarian given at moderate rates by 
L. Kossuth, 164 Strada Nuova.” And this is the last 
stage in the career of that marvellous man—statesman, 
patriot, orator—who, a little more than twenty years 
ago, Was an object of the whole world’s attention, and 
who stirred the hearts of the American people as no 
other foreiguer has done since the visit of Lafayette. 
He who was accused by some journals in Europe and 
America of enriching himself at his country’s ex- 
pense, now lives in a small room on the fourth story 
of a dingy house in a dingy street of Turin, his hair 
turned white and his face wrinkled, his eyes dim, his 
form bent and tottering, and supporting his lonely 
and impoverished life by taking private pupils in 
languages at the rate of a single frauk for a lesson. 
“Were my good children and my poor wife alive yet,” 
he lately said to an old friend who found him in his 
garret, **T would be happy even in my old age and 
poverty.’ Why is he so poor? He might have been 
rich to-day had he been a man whom the enemies of 
his country could have bought. We have seen of late 
some wild vicissitudes in the careers of bad men; here 
is a wild vicissitude in the career of a good one. 

— — a 

In our last number we mentioned that any in- 
genious persons who may be looking after something 
to reform can fiud immediate employment by dealing 
with the interior arrangements of our promiscuous 
sleeping-cars. We admitted that it is much easier in 
this case to point out the fault than the remedy; but 
first of all the fault needs to be pointed out. If the 
system now in vogue continues, it will be vastly ex- 
tended; and in that case nothing can prevent a seri- 
ous depravation of national manners, and a corruption 
of those fine instincts of modesty and decorum from 
which all good manners spring. But every man who 
attempts to write upon this subject must be conscious 
of his need of the help of woman in doing full justice 
to it, and we are glad to reinforce our own tame re- 
marks by some witty and forcible sentences which 4 
feminine hand has recently contributed to The Graphic. 
After alluding to the trial to a woman of delicate feel- 
ing iu being obliged to sleep in the same room with 
twenty or thirty men, the writer describes vividly the 
incidental annoyances of such a situation. “She can- 
not undress in public, of course, and therefore has to 
rid herself of her outer garments after she has climbed 
into her berth and drawn the curtains. Of the diffi- 
culty of this operation any woman who has tried it can 
speak in pathetic terms; but it is easy in comparison 
with the difficulty of getting into one’s clothes in the 
morning. When this task, however, has been accom- 
plished, the unhappy lady passenger, with frowsled 
hair, tumbled clothing, and a face diversified with 
coal-dust, has to run the gauntlet of a dozen or two 
pair of masculine eyes before she can reach the wash- 
reom at the end of the car.’ But according to this 
vivacious lady the annoyance which she suffers from 
being compelled either to sleep in her clothes or else to 
shed “her boots and hoop-skirts in the presence of a 
car full of horrified men” is not greater than that 
which comes from the necessity of contemplating a 
crowd of “half-dressed men, who are engaged, with 
the charming indifference of their sex, in putting on 
boots and collars, or in watching with anxiety for a 
glimpse at some lady similarly occupied,” and she pro- 
tests with a vigor born of righteous maternal indigna- 
tien against a system which forces young girls to be- 
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come thus * familiarized with that unattractive object, 
a sleepy and unwashed man.’ We are anxious to 
know what Mr. Pullman proposes to do about it. 

To a recent number of the Hvangelist, Mrs. 
Henry M. Field has contributed a singularly graceful 
and interesting picture of an illustrious race of men 
and women now fast disappearing from view—the old 
nobility of France. Her article is quite remarkable, 
likewise, for the vigor of its historical delineations, and 
fov the candor with which it depicts both the strength 
and the weakness in the character of this fading an- 
tique and high-minded class, so recently and perhaps 
for the last time projected into prominence by the 
sudden note of the Comte de Chambord. She gives a 
touching account of the charms and virtues of their 
private lives—their intense love of home, the refine- 
ment, dignity and suavity of their manners, their 
piety, the purity of their morals, and the gay philo- 
sophic fortitude with which they have encountered the 
terrific and almost universal disaster which has over- 
whelmed them. “In the days of the emigration, 
noble Counts and Marquises gave lessons in French, 
dancing and music, and it is even reported of one of 
them that he used, with all the dignity of an old court- 
ier of Versailles, to hire himself to make the salad in 
the best houses of London.”? And in pointing out the 
causes of the astonishing overthrow and present im- 
poteuce of the French nobility, Mrs. Field makes two 
points of very striking interest. In the first place, 
these elegant people, being intensely exclusive, came 
to view society in a false perspective and to miss alto- 
gether the signs of the times. In this respect they 
present an extraordinary contrast to the English aris- 
tocracy, Which, “keeping pace with the progress of 
society and making concessions to time, has retired 
with tact before the popular wave which presses 
against it, and thus keeps with its prestige a great 
deal of its power.’ The other point taken by Mrs. 
Field is the pivot of an impressive lesson not to the 
American aristocracy—for we have none—but to the 
cultivated class in America. Baffled through their 
own folly in their attempts to control the destinies of 
France, the old noblesse “sullenly retired to their 
chateaux, refusing to take part in the management of 
public affairs.” One of the worst crimes that a citizen 
can commit is to abnegate the political duties of citi- 
zenship, and to leave politics to the politicians. And 
so far as cultivated people in America are repelled 
from active participation in politics by their disgust at 
its offensive conditions, so far do they imitate the blind 
and blundering pride of that class of French persons 
who have exeeeded all others in refinement, and pow 
exceed all others in misfortune. 

*Pe- 


We feel in some degree bound to continue to 
our readers the accounts which we have already begun 
of what some of the newspapers have called * the bat- 
tle of Glastonbury,” the same being the edifying con- 
test still going forward in that Connecticut town be- 
tween the majesty of a bad law on the one hand, and 
the passive resistance of two unprotected females on 
the other. One of these ladies, Miss Abby Smith, has 
sent to the Springficld Republican a letter, written in 
what that paper happily calls “ Defoe’s English,”’ de- 
scriptive of the call with which she and her sister were 
honored on New Year’s Day. It was the tax-collector 
who called, and “he had brought an attachment with 
him,’ with which he proceeded to take seven of their 
eight Alderney cows. The sisters begged hard for a 
respite, till they could speak again before the town. 
They wanted to petition the men, they said, to let them 
own their land, as the men owned theirs, and then the 
taxes would be willingly paid. They even pleaded 
that at least two instead of one only of their cows 
night be left to them; but they could not prevail, aud 
for a tax of $101.39, the collector carried off seven Al- 
derney cows, remarking as he did so that *‘ cows were 
low and he wanted enough.” In this stage of the bat- 
tle, two or three comments are obvious. One is that 
the executors of the law in Glastonbury are not to be 
held up as atrocious persons, pre-eminent for injustice 
and cruelty above all others. It may be that in the 
manner of carrying out the law they have needlessly 
annoyed these ladies who refuse to pay their taxes; 


| yet they are carrying out the law nevertheless, and 


the blame rests not specially upon them but upon the 
vast majority of the American people, who have made 
the law, and who still sanction it. Our second remark 
is that it is well that the true nature of the claims of 
tax-paying women should be presented in so simple 
and unmistakable a form. While there is nothing 
theatric about this case, there is something exceed- 
ingly dramatic. And, in the third place, the idea 
should be insisted upon, for it is the true one, that 
these sisters as really stand for the American principle 
of no taxation without representation, as did “ the cit- 
izens who ripped open the tea-chests in Beston harbor, 
or the farmers who leveled their muskets at Concord.” 
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HE REMEMBERETH. 
By H. H. 


| 8 ag Lord, of all the words of thine 
b Which for our comfort ring and shine 
Through sacred air, on sacred page, 
From sacred lips in every age, 
No one has brought such biessed cheer 
To me,—no one is half so dear, 
No one so surely cometh home 
To every soul, as this which from 
A pure heart wrung with sorrow came, 
* For He remembereth our frame.” 


Not merely that He can forgive, 
And for His love’s sake bid us live 
When we in trespasses and sins 
Are dead—but that our weakness wing 
From him such pity as alone 
To fathers’ yearning hearis is known 3 
Such pity that He even calls 
Us sons, and in our lowest falls 
Sees never utter hopeless shame, 

* For He remembereth our frame.” 


Dear Lord, to thee, a thousand years 
Are asa day; with contrite tears 

One prayer I pray! My little life,— 
Its good, its ill, its grief, its strife,— 
Oh, let it in thy holy sight, 

Like empty watches of a night, 
Forgotten be! And of my name, 
Dear Lord, who knowest all our frame, 
Let there remain no memory 

Rave of the thing I longed to bel 





PETERS SHADOW. 
By Rev. C. D. Foss, D. D. 


HE miracles of the apostles profoundly im- 
pressed the minds of men. Soon after the day of 
Pentecost, but not until after many “signs and won- 
ders”? of a merciful sort, Peter wrought a double 
miracle of Gud’s vengeance against two lying hypo- 
crites. This frightened away from the infant church 
all hypocrites, and drew into it “ multitudes” of be- 
lievers. The confidence of the people in the miracu- 
lous power of the apostles, and especially of Peter, was 
so strong that they thronged the streets bringing all 
their sick. Imagine the scene. There isa palsied old 
man; there, a wan consumptive; there, a raving de- 
mouniac; and, in the long train, women and children, 
as well as men, delirious with fevers, racked with pain, 
wasted by suffering. They are brought not only from 
the city but from all “the cities round about.” Itis 
evident there are quite too many for the apostles to 
touch. So their friends place them on the sunny side 
of the streets through which Peter is likely to pass, 
hoping that his lengthened shadow cast by the now 
declining sun will answer. And none are disappoint- 
ed. ‘They were healed every one.’’ So we read of 
Jesus that “Great multitudes followed him, and he 
bealed them all.’”’) Oh ye who have need of the might- 
ier miracles of spiritual healing, take courage. The 
sure promise is to all comers. ‘“ Him that cometh unto 
me I will in no wise cast out.” 

I take Peter’s shadow as a type of unconscious in- 
fluence. Did it healany? Possibly not; probably it 
did. In either case, it well answers this use; for his 
deeds did awaken among the multitude unbounded 
faith in his power to heal, and that faith was a mighty 
influence produced by him unconsciously. 

The influence any man exefts without any direct in- 
tention is by far the greater part of his entire in- 
fluence. I know this proposition does not accord with 
the common assumptions men carelessly make. The 
world is full of the noise of great achievements. His- 
tory records them; fame trumpets them; battles won 
by the consummate skill of one man, backed by the 
disciplined courage of a hundred thousand other men; 
discoveries aud inventions brought forth by splendid 
genius and untiring labor. All honor to such men; 
yet the vast results of definite design are immensely 
surpassed by the undesigned influence of the opinions, 
character and lives of the millions of heroes unsung. 
The difference is akin to that between lightning and 
light, or earthquakes and gravitation. The one is sud- 
den, startling, local; the other steady, quiet, univer- 
sal. Every man casts a shadow. It may not be so 
large as Goliath’s nor so electric as Peter’s; but it is 
the unintentional and continuous forthgoing of a 
power dependent for its quality and degree on what 
the man is, 

The forces which do most to mould character and 
determine destiny are those silent, ever-working, or- 
ganized forces which result not so much from specifie 
efforts as from unconscious habit. In the production 
of these results, family relationships, public opinion 
and fashion are, in multitudes of cases, almost omnipe- 
tent ;—forces, all of them, of the sort now indicated ; 
and mighty, just as rivers are mighty, simply becaus¢ 
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they aggregate the ceaseless contributions of ten thou- 
sand springs. 

There is another consideration germane to this, 
which alone would be decisive of the whole question 
of the relative rank of conscious and unconscious ib- 
fluence. 


Ureonscious influence is the chief element in 


the effect of effort. Many of the most amazing achieve- | 


ments ure not the result of strenuous and exhaustive 
exertions. but are the easy performances of qualified 
workers The expert marksman hits the 
scarcely teking aim; the tyro strains every nerve, and 
shoots wide. The accomplished pianist gaily dashes off 
the most brilliant harmonies, while eye and ear and 
tongue sve busy elsewhere; it really seems as though 
long practice had developed another soul in the fingers 
to charm forth the very soul of music imprisoned in 
the instrument. Napoleon could fight a battle which 
might decide his tenure of the crown and the fate of 
France with less thought, anxiety or effort than it 
would cost some men to buy a house or write a letter. 
At midnight, before one of his greatest battles, he was 
found drafting a plan of study for Madame Campau’s 
Young Ladies’ School in Paris. The battle had been 
fought through to the end in his capacious brain just 
as it was fought over again in the field the next day. 
There are some bustling workers who need to be 
reminded that our influence depends more on what 
we are than on what we try to do. A phantom casts 
no shadow; there must be substance. The ancients 
gi us this proverb, * Esse quam videri,”"—* to he 
rather than to seem.” No age can afford to discard it; 
but this noisy age of inventions, and institutions, and 
reports, this materialistic age of devotion to the out- 
ward, may well add te the old proverb thus: * To be 
rather than to dv.’ I plead for no quictistic piety, 
Which shall exhaust itself on self, but fora real piety, 
which shall make effort for others. Something more 
than a beating of the air; which shall make all reason- 
able efforts to save men, and which shall be mightily 
drawing them by its unconscious magnetism, when it is 
putting forth no exertion. Let there be no less regard 
for St. James’ summons to “ works"; but oh! far bet- 
ter heed to the command of his Lord and our’s: ** Let 
your light shine.’ There can be no shining where 
there is no light; and wherever there is light it must 
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shine, 

Go into any «ommuniiy and notice who is spoken 
of as “an inffuential man.” Is it the busy schemer, 
who is seen everywhere exerting himself to compass 
his ends? Or is it rather the man who has for many 
years been silently building up his character, until at 
iength his opinions are repeated and respected by all 
who know him? Lcok into families. One parent ad- 
ministers advice, rebuke, punishment, in allopathic 
doses; and fuils in domestic government. Another 
very rarely, or never, touches the rod; and absolutely 
never employs that other rod, more stinging to a sen- 
sitive child, an abusive and taunting tongue; but suc- 
coeds. One perpetually pokes religion at his children, 
and they decline it. Another says far less about it, 
but “points te heaven and leads the way ;” and they 
follow. Would you like to know why your children 
are no better? Possibly it may be because you do not 
show them what virtue is. 

The church prayer-meeting is a good place to find 
out whose shadow can work miracles. Happy is that 
ehurch which has no acquaintance with the brother I 
ain about to introduce. He is a vivacious, voluble, 
spasmodic disciple, who is not heard from in a long 
while nor seen in his place very often; but when he 
does come he generally speaks, and when he speaks it 
is manifest that he feels himself charged with a mis- 
sion to the church. He excoriates it. He criticises 
the pastor. How he hates the sins of other people. 
How he abbors weak believers and erring disciples. 
It would hardly be said of him: * A bruised reed he 
shall not break.’’ What comes of all bis noisy officious- 
No good, and much harm. He has been fitly 
termed a ** Prayer-Meeting Killer.” Here is another 
brother whose remarks are far less demonstrative and 
spicy, but whose few words always “carry weight.” 
There is a character behind them that makes them im- 
pressive. People believe in the man They love to 
see his shadow on their sick-beds. He is the favorite 
Great-Heart whom pilgrims send for when they near 
the River. 

The Lord Jesus Christ “went about doing good;” 
but the impression he made upon men resulted not so 
much from what he did, as from what he was. He 
said: “TIT, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” The divine magnetism resides in his persom 
He saves by what he is. So far as any of bis followers 
imitate his usefulness, it must be by copying his char- 
acter. 


ness? 





To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


I thank you sincerely for your very favorable 
notice of the Central Turkey College in your issue of 
this week, Will you allow me to say through your 
columns te the Sabbath-school scholars throughout 
the country thet a block of hewn stone, 30 inches long 
and 16 inches square, cag be purchased for the college 
at Aintab for twenty cenutse—five blocks for one dollar. 
I have prepared a certificate, on which there is a pict- 
ure of the Sultan of Turkey. I will seud one copy of 
this certificate to any Sabbath-sebool scholar who will 
colleet and send me one dollar for the college. The 
photograph of the Sultan is very accurate, How 
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many American children will put one block of stone 
ach into this college building? 
T. C. TROWBRIDGE. 
Rooms or THE A. B.C. F. M., 
BiBLy House, NEW YORK, > 
January 3d, 1874. \ 





CHURCH AND STATE IN GENEVA. 
By LEONARD WooLsEyY BACON, 

Baptism of the Monk’s Son—Reformation by Act of 
Legislature in the Jura—Romanism in Tribulation— 
A Far Echo from the Evangelical Alliance—Our 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Berlin. 


ITTLE Paul Emanuel Hyacinthe Loyson was 
L baptized last Sunday, at the church of St. Ger- 
main, by the hands of his father, in the presence of a 
great assembly. There was nothing unusual in the 
order of services, except that after the mass, when he 
had laid off the embroidered vestments, and stood in 
the pulpit in a plain white robe, he said: ‘* Mes fréres, 
at the close of the sermon I shall baptize a little child, 
in behalf of whom I invite your especial prayers.” 
And then after the baptism, when the little child had 
not only been baptized, but anointed on forehead and 
breast, and signed with the sign of the cross, and 
touched with saliva on cars and nostrils, and had re- 
ceived salt in the mouth, and a white robe, and a 
lighted candie, the soul of the father overflowed in a 
prayer that was not in the liturgy, and which sounded 
like the song of Zacharias in the gospel of Luke. Then, 
as the baptismal party moved away to the sacristy, and 
the great throng slowly dispersed, we looked back from 
the church-door and saw the pricst aud father lingering 
ou his knees upon the steps of the altar, rapt in prayer, 

Perhaps this rite, administered to a little child of 
eight weeks old, may seem to you an event of small 
public interest. Lassure you that the two purties in this 
great coutroversy do not find it so. There is no sub- 
ject on which the Ultramontanes, in their spiteful lit- 
tle newspaper, so vent their rage as on the subject of 
the monk’s son, The common style of their abuse is 
such as to forbid quotation. But their feelings on the 
subject of the baptism of the little innoceut are ex- 
pressed in such remarks as this: that ‘the apostate is 
expecting to baptize the child of which he supposes 
himself to be the father; but he will not be able to, 
for he will be tripped up with the hiccups.’”?. Another 
favorite device of their warfare has been, any time for 
the last six months, to annoy the family by telegraph- 
ing to various Dewspapers premature announcements 
of the child’s birth. Under these annoyances Father 
Hyacinthe has borne himself with admirable dignity— 
ordinarily, of course, paying not the slightest attention 
to them, but on one occasion, some three mouths ago, 
making a frank public allusion to the subject. Tle 
was speaking of the ancient honor of the monastic 
orders, and exclaimed suddenly: “If it shall please 
God in his goodness to grant me the gift of a son, I 
shall teach him from his early years to glory that he 
is sprung of the noble stock of the Monks of the West. 
He shall be consecrated to their life of holy self-denial 
and the service of his generation in prayer and soli- 
tude, and in bold labor for the reforming of Christ's 
Church.” And this was the burden of the prayer that 
flowed from the lips of the white-robed priest bending 
over his own little son: ‘* May he grow up to bea priest 
of God. May he live to take his part in the work of 
the Catholic Reformation. For the service of the puri- 
tied Church may he live, and in that service may he 
die!” ITwish I could recall more of the words that 
thrilled us so at that strange scene in the old church. 

We live here every day in the consciousness that 
great events are moving on about us at a great pace. 
The public news in the daily papers pertains almost 
exclusively to religious subjects. Hardly a week passes 
without one reading in the Journal de Genéve, the 
leading newspaper of French Switzerland, a letter 
from some French ecclesiastic to his bishop, resigning 
his benefice and announcing his adhesion to “ the Cath- 
olic Chureh of Geneva;” and the number of those ac- 
tually coming out is small in proportion to the multi- 
tude who by correspondence signify their sympathy 
with the Catholic Reform, “ but privately, for fear of 
the Jews.” 

To the north of us, in the Bernese Jura, they are 
going even faster, and not by any means as wisely and 
surely, There, the whole affair is going on in a man- 
ner Erastian enough to satisfy the heart of Dean Stan- 
ley himself. The several cantons included in the dio- 
cese of Bale, having charged the bishop, Lachat, with 
a violation of the Concordat, incontinently eject him 
over the frontier into the neighbor canton of Lucerne, 
and some of the cantonial authorities, in the absence 
of the bishop, have done what they could, in their 
rough way, to perform episcopal functions. Their 
first step was to tender to the parish priests an oath 
of pretty tough consistency, which having been de- 
clined, as it pretty uniformly has been, the second 
step was to declare the curés removed from office; and 
the third step has been to fill their places with other 
priests, of liberal principles and a more compliant dis- 
position. In all these and the like proceedings, two 
points are much to be wondered at: 1, the unity with 
which the incumbent clergy refuse to disobey their 
bishop; 2, the promptness with which other priests, of 
hitherto unimpeached good standing in the Romish 
clergy, come forward—generally from France—to ac- 
cept the vacant place. Of course it was hard for poor 
Bishop Lachat to sit quiet in his retreat at Lucerne 
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and see his distant flogk so torn by ravening wolves 
coming to them inpsh@@p’s clothing. He writes a pas- 
toral, exhorting his pe6ple to treat with contempt the 
pastors appointed by the State, when suddenly he finds 
himself pulled up by asharp letter from the govern- 
ment of Lucerne, informing him that the hospitality 
of that canton is extended to him only on coudition of 
his living a peaceable life and abstaining from inter- 
fering with ecclesiastical affairs across the border. 
Meanwhile, the church revolution in his diocese is 
pushed rapidly forward, and by the time your readers 
get this they may calculate that the great Catholic 
district of the Bernese Jura, embracing some sixty 
churches, will have been completely transferred to 
the spiritual care of “liberal Catholic”’ priests. The 
next step is one which they are hasteniog to take, to 
wit, the completion of their hierarchy by the election 
and institution of a liberal bishop. A committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Keller, the political leader of Swiss lib- 
eral Catholicism, and Mr. Herzog, of Olten, one of the 
few bold, original liberal Catholic priests who with- 
stood the edicts of the Vatican and held fast, at the 
same time, to his principles and to his parish, are now 
busy in devising the constitution of a bishopric for the 
Swiss National Catholic Church, You may confidently 
expect to record the establishment of this episcopate 
among the events of the year now opening. 

It is hard to see what the Roman Church can do 
about it, except to lament. And even this “luxury of 
woe” seems to be denied it; for no sooner had the 
Pope, poor gentleman, poured out his lachrymose old 
soul over these outrages in one of his melancholy 
eveyclicals than the Federal Government at Berne 
notified the Cardinal chargé Waffaires that such lan- 
guage respecting its public acts was not to be tolerated, 
and that all diplomatic relations between the Holy 
See and the Swiss Confederation, in the language of 
Mr. Guppy, “must then and there and that 
they would like to be informed by Mer. Aguozzi at 
what time he intended to take his departure, 

Itis not necessary to say that this rough-shod style 
of reforming is not altogether to our own taste. There 
are some things to be said in favor of it, however: 1. 
That the practical result of it is likely to be an iim- 
provement on the old state of things; 2. That, witha 
good deal of commotion and disorder, the majority of 
the people are reported to be giving in their adhesion 
to the new régime; and, 3. That, whatever objection 
we may have to this style of church-goverument, the 
only objection which the party of the Syllabus can 
make is that it is exercised on the wrong side of the 
question. They have taken the sword, and are pcrish- 
ing by the sword. 

The feeling here in Geneva among intelligent Prot- 
estants, concerning the much purer and more religious 
movement in progress in this canton, is not altogether 
unanimous. In another letter I may try to give you 
an account of the ways of thinking here on this point. 
But the warm feeling of sympathy and respect toward 
Hyacinthe and his religious position on the part of the 
mass of the Protestant population is unmistakable, 
It was strikingly manifested on Sunday evening, when 
the vast “ Hall of the Reformation” was filled full of 
people to hear Pastor Coulin’s report of his visit to 
the Evangelical Alliance. 

This was a grand occasion. Both orator and audi- 
ence were full of enthusiasm. He talked of Chicago, 
and the prairies, and the magnificent distances, and 
the splendid hospitality of the people, and of the 
throngs crowding to the great meetings, and of 1,500 
frances being offered for a ticket to one of them (sensd- 
tion in the audience), and of the visit to Washington, 
and hand-shaking with the President and Cabinet, at 
which some was asked to “lead in prayer,” and said 
that his thoughts turned back in sadness to consider 
the condition of the national churches of Europe. He 
wished his words to be marked that there was no land 
in the whole world where religion was so truly national, 
and where the State was so truly religious, as in that 
land where each was clearly and distinctly separated 
from the other. I wanted to applaud, but did not 
venture to break the serious silence with which this 
expression was received. It was worth all that the 
Alliance cost. The only applause that came from the 
earnest but grave assembly was when he spoke of the 
hearty interest of the Alliance in the message of the 
Old Catholics and the letter of Father Hyacinthe, and 
gave expression to the hearty affection which the most 
earnest Protestant might feel for an earnest Catholic 
who believed in a free people and an open Bible, 
Then the plaudits were loud and long. 

The European newspapers are again repeating the 
frequent announcement of the coming resignation of 
Mr. Bancroft, Minister at Berlin. Whenever that undc- 
sirable event shall take place, I beg you to remember 
and repeat my nomination for the vacancy. There is 
no man whose appointment would better honor and 
serve the country than that of one of the foremost of 
American scholars and authors, already resident in 
Berlin in the pursuit of science, and familiar with its 
language, and favorably known to its chief statesmen 
by his exposition of our institutions—a man not lesg 
distinguished by his tact and suavity of manner than 
by the solidity of his learning and the firmness of his 
American convictions. I refer, of course, to JOSEPH 
P. THompson. The Court which honored itself by con- 
ferring its highest diplomatic dignities on Baron Bune 
sen could not but feel honored in receiving as our 
representative the first American Egyptologist. 






” 
cease, 
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THE DRYAD IN THE LAUREL. 
_ By Pauw HAYNE. 
DRYAD dweils 
£\ Inthe laurel tall, 
By the bauks of the breezy waterfall ; 
A marvel of beauty 
And joy is she, 
That tenant strange of the stately tree: 
In the sunshine bright, 
In the soft moonlight, 
Or the starry watch of the middle night, 
She shames the morn, 
The stars, the moon, 
And a glow in her wondrous eyes is born, 
Warm as the fervor of golden June, 
And richer than tints of a tropic noon! 


Float hither and thither 
Her tresaes wild, 
Like the unbound locks 
Of a careless child 
The wooing winds embrace ; 
And, oh, her face! her exquisite face ! 
Through all its mirth, 
And its tinge of earth, 
Ethereal splendor gleams ; 
Just the splendor that sometimes dawns 
©'er the lucid heights and the glimmering lawns— 
The heights serene and the fairy lawns 
Of the realms of dream 


A dryad dwells 
In the laurel tall, 
By the banks of the soothing waterfall; 
At eventide, 
When the sun is low, 
And the south-west breezes faintly blow, 
I behold her glide, 
All glorified 
In the passionate pathos of parting day, 
Up on a shaft of fire; 
And she drinks froin the sapphire skies 
(As from founts of Paradise) 
Sweet airs, whose silvery burdcus rise 
So far away, 
From the innermost heart of the spirit-choir, 
That circles and sings 
With a radiance of wings 
Anda gush of mystic harmonies, 
The triumphs of a dying Day, 
The Day beloved, 
Ere his latest pomps expire! 


But when the gradual darkness falls, 
And the pulsing lights on the fields of space 
Betoken the reign of stars,— 
When the awful voice of the night-wind calls 
On the spirits of sin, and the flaming cars 
Of the meteor demons rush and hiss 
To sink in the gulf of a black abyss, 
The dryad—her snowy wings at rest, 
And safe asa bird in her teanquil nest— 
Murmurs a strain by the fairies sung, 
Aces agone, when the world was young j;— 
Oh! the magical sweetness, 
And rare completeness— 
The even flow as of streamlets rolled 
Over sands of gold — 
Which makes that melody softer far 
Than the lays of mortal maidens are! 


The strain hath a lolling sound— 
The Morphean touch of languid notes; 
And my soul on the tidal music floats, 

Slowly, peacefully, 

As barks that traverse a stormless sea, 
Just conscious of life, 
Divorced from strife, 

In the spell of a bliss profound! 


A sigh! and the spell hath passed ! 
I turn to meet the Orient eyes 
Of her I love, with an arch surprise 
Turned full on mine; 
And I thrill with the warmth of white arms cast 
About shoulder and neck! I start and say, 
* You are fairer, wife, than the fairest Fay; 
And what are charms 
Of dryad or sprite, 
What are they all to the dear delight 
Born from the touch of your tender arms, 
And the touch of your lps divine?” 





CHANGING ONE'S CHURCH. 
FIVWOUGH a Unitarian, I do not altogether 

_ agree with the author of “ An Appeal to Con- 
science,’ in the Christian Union of December 17. 
Born and brought up in the Unitarian communion, he 
does not perhaps realize all the difficulties of the posi- 
tion, A few years ago I left the orthodox body for the 
Unitarian. I am not fully satisfied that I did the best 
thing. While I gained larger freedom and sympathy 
in some directions, I lost them in others, Tender ties 
were broken that could not be replaced. An impass- 
able gulf seemed to arise between me and those nearest 
and dearest; a subtle link was broken; I lost some- 
thing never to be regained. This is the manifold and 
difficult aspect of the question to one born and brought 
up in the orthodox communion. It is a question of 
deepest feeling, of tenderest associations, of highest 
religious growth and usefulness. It ts full of complex- 
ities, deep relations, infinite consequences. Ontly those 
who have been through it know what a _ terrible 
struggle it involves. 

Remember that conscience is not a single faculty, a 
tribunal outside of the mind to tell us in a mechanical 
way what to do. It springs from the whole soui— 
from the affections as well as the intellect; from our 
friendships aud loves; from our relations to father 
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and mother, brother and sister, and dear ones all 
around, From thence springs the dictate we must 
obey. We must feel our way to practical duty as well 
as think it. 

Aguin, conscience is an individual thing. What one 
thinks right in outward action and method another 
does not. Thinkers as liberal as myself remain in the 
orthodox church, IT believe that they are as conscien- 
tious and brave as I, perliaps more so; for it does take 
a brave and constant man to be a liberal orthodox 
preacher. He has a thousand petty persecutions to 
endure, 

The question, it strikes me, is not altogether, Shall 
we be true to our convictions? for, of course, we must 
be; but, how can we best express those convictions? 
how can we make them most potent to the world’s 
spiritual life? As you say, the minister's supreme pur- 
pose is to teach virtue. He is Socratic, not Aristotel- 
ian. Socrates’ method was to teach virtue, and truth 
only so far as conducive to virtue. Aristotle taught 
the pure trath, without any particular reference to 
virtue. Both wrought nobly and vastly. But which 
is the Christian minister’s method? Socrates’ assured- 
ly, which was Christ's. Christ taught truth only so 
far as in the present circumstances it could be wrought 
into virtue. He spoke in parables—that is, he hinted 
obscurely at truths the full utterance of which would 
revolt, not instruct his hearers. Has not the liberal 
orthodox preacher a right to do the same thing?) We 
want teachers of pure truth; but we want also teach- 
ers of virtue, who shall help us to do, not merely be- 
lieve; who shall inspire rather than enlighten; who 
shall speak the truth in love—that is, not only with a 
loving spirit, but to unfold a loving spirit in those that 
hear. Simply to tell the truth is a grand thing, and 
he who does it in any way is worthy of honor; but to 
tell the truth for the sake of virtue is grander yet. Is 
not this the fundamental idea of the Christian minis- 
try—to make truth of service to the people, not asa 
bare statement? The minister does not say, What 
truth shall [ speak to-day? but, What virtue shall I 
inculcate? And he will speak only so much truth as 
will make that virtue impressive and beautiful. I be- 
lieve that only through truth can virtue prevail; but 
truth is most truth when it is virtue. 

Now, the question for the Christian minister to de- 
cide is, How and where can I be most capable for 
virtue—where can I get the deepest and sweetest in- 
fluences for myself, and where can I pour my spirit 
forth with most benefit to others? In answering this 
question, one must not regard poverty, or disgrace, or 
the sundering of the dearest ties. But I believe that 
many liberal ministers whose thought is like mine 
have decided that they can do best in this regard in 
the orthodox church. I would like to have their com- 
pany, the prestige of their eloquence and character; 
but I will not find fault with them. I think that they 
are as truce to their consciences as Iam to mine; for 
the final question with them, as with me, is, How can I 
build the people up in righteousness—how can I make 
them patient, loving, merciful, honest, full of the 
Holy Spirit of God? I feel that we are together, and, 
though we cannot work in outward communion, in 
spiritual endeavor we are one, and, by invisible ties, I 
am thrilled and helped by all that they do for truth 
and virtue. S. P. Putnam. 

Minister of Unitarian Society, 
North Platte, Nebraska. 





BIRD FLIGHTS SOUTHWARD. 
By Mrs. Harrret BEECHER STOWE. 


FINHIS is about the time that we get from one to 
two letters a week, and the burden of these let- 

ters is pretty much the same. How can we get to 

Florida? What is the best place?) When can we go? 

We propose to devote a letter to answering these 
questions, with the best light our own observation and 
experience afford. There are two ways of going to 
Florida, which may be divided in good Geographic 
fashion, thus: 

First, Land; second, Water. 

The starting-point, in either case, is New York. New 
York, you will observe, is getting more and more to 
be a sort of cenfer of the world, so that if you want to 
turn up anywhere on the globe, whether in Spain, 
Italy, Kamscbatka or China, the first step is to go to 
New York. Well, then, in New York, you buy a 
ticket which, for twenty-seven dollars and a little 
over, puts you down, safe and sound, in Jacksonville, 
Florida, with only one change—from steamer to steam- 
er at Savannah or Charleston, according to the line. 
If a person is a fair sailor this route is to be chosen by 
all means. It is the most convenient, neat and expe- 


ditious mode of making the transfer. Moreover, ut | 


this same New York you can buy your ticket, if you so 
desire, not merely to Jacksonville but to any of the 
points on the St. John’s River, where are boarding- 
houses and hotels. You can go from New York to 
Magnolia, or Pilatka, or Green Cove Springs, or Enter- 
prise equally well with but one change of boat. For 
ladies traveling alone, for invalids who feel the worry 
and care of frequent transfers, and for those encum- 
bered with much baggage, this is undoubtedly the 
safest and most convenient arrangement of the whole 
affair. 

There are two lines of steamers starting from New 
York which undertake this transfer—the Charleston 
and theSavanzah boats, In the one case the transfer is 





made at Charleston, and in the other at Savannah, and 
the two lines are equally good, and connect with the 
same Florida boats, and cither Charleston or Sayvan- 
nah is a fine point to rest at on one’s way down. 

The steamers do not always connect immediately, 
There is an interval generally of a day aud night at 


these intermediate points, where there fre fine, welle 


kept, comfortable hotels, in which one gets a little rest 
from sea voyaging, and gets heart to finish. The ouly 
care is to see one’s baggage re-checked at these places 
for whatever poiut in Florida one desires to reach, 
The clerk of the boat is generally most obliging in 
taking all this care for ladies traveling without pro- 
tection. The same Florida boats touch both at Charles- 
ton and Savannah, so that the further passage can 
equally well be secured at either point. The average 
voyage from New York to Charleston is two days, and 
to Savaunah three. 

At Savannah, the traveler who is uneasy at sea can 
have the alternative of another boat, which starts at 
ten o'clock on Wednesday mornings, and instead of 
going out to the open sea, sails placidly through that 
inner passage which winds in and out through the 
belt of Sea Islands, whence in olden time came the 
famous Sea Island Cotton. The boat is in all respects 
well kept and comfortable, and the voyage bas many 
peculiar and beautiful points, and, for those who wish 
to see as much of characteristic Southern scenery aa 
possible, is not to be neglected. Then there is no pos- 
sibility of sea-sickness, as the voyage is smooth as on a 
canal-boat. You go winding curiously through green 
istands, sometimes so near that you can catch at the 
bushes on the shore, and sometimes you stop for an 
hour or two, when you can go on shore for a walk. 

At last, arun of an hour and a half out over open 
sea brings you to the mouth of the St. John’s River, 
and certainly there is no one point of view in the 
Southern land more grand and imposing than this. 
Never shall we forget the first sight as it broke on us, 
We lay off in our little steamboat, enveloped in a dense 
mist, waiting for the fog to rise that we might see our 
way in. The passage into the river is a narrow and 
dangerous one, beset with sand-bars and breakers, and 
it is necessary to be able to see plainly the buoys that 
mark the channel. Presto! like a curtain rising in the 
theatre, up went the fog, rolling off in white smokes 
wreaths, the sun shove out on the blue river and the 
white foam-caps of the breakers as we sailed triumph- 
autly in. The shores are of white sparkling sand, like 
new-fallen snow, and from them rise feathery groups 
of palmettos and dusky live oaks. Flocks of white 
pelicans stand in ranks on the sand-bars, watching 
their prey in the boiling waters. The St. John’s is the 
triumphal entrance into Florida, and it is no wonder 
that the first explorers who came in at that radiant 
gate were dazzled and bewildered and gave the river 
all sorts of poetic names. 

Henceforth, the passenger is free of Florida. He hea 
only to abide, and wake, and sleep, and live in his 
floating house and one by one all its haunts and places 
of abode will pass before him where to choose. A few 
hours brings him to Jacksonville, and for those who 
prefer to live in a city, with the comforts and conveu- 
iences Which a city can afford, Jacksonville is a very 
pretty point of rest. There is a great deal of life and 
motion there—communication with the North is fre- 
quent and easy, and with Jacksonville as a base of sup- 
ply, it is easy to command all the rest of Florida by 
excursions. The hotels of Jacksonville give every 
comfort that one may need, and every year the pro- 
prietors study new means of making them agreeable. 
Besides this, Jacksonville is full of private boarding 
houses, so that, with a little inquiry, places may be 
found adapted to the means of those who cannot 
afford hotel life. 

Next to Jacksonville, on the west side of the river 
and within two hours’ sail, are three very desirable 
winter locations. Hibernia is a very charming beard- 
ing place, where the inmates have home-like and com- 
fortable surroundings, and something of the domes- 
ticity for which one longs in a strange land. 

Magnolia, a little further south, has a large and fine- 
ly-kept boarding house, with several out-cottages and 
delightful surroundings; and half a mile from that, 
the little village of Green Cove Springs has two or 
three hotels and a number of small boarding houses. 
This place is especially to be recommended for such 
invalids as suffer from complaints of a rheumatic na- 
ture. The large and delightful warm sulphur spring 
there is a means of restoration of health and comfort 
that cannot be too highly valued, People of modest 
means can find private board on reasonable terms at 
Green Cove. 

Still farther up the river is the landing of Tecoi 
where one takes the cars for St. Augustine. <A ride of 
fifteen miles puts that quaint old city, with its hotels 
and boarding houses, its mild, bracing sea air, at the 
choice of the tourist. Still farther south on the river, 
Pilatka, and farthest of all, Enterprise, have hotels 
where tourists may find comfortable living. The St. 
John’s River is the highway, the great water road to 
the whole—and once upon it you must choose for your- 
self where to pitch your tent. 

Now, a word as to those who cannot come -v sea. 
There are sold at New York railroad tickets wh ch en- 
gage to take the buyers through from New York to 
Florida, They are more expensive than the sea route 
in the beginning, and then your board during the 
journey is an additional chagre. The whole extra ex- 


pense is full one-third more than the route we have 
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described, but as there are those who cannot travel by 
sea we shall say a friendly word about these. We 
have just come over one of these routes—the new air- 
line road through Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Greensboro, Augusta to Savannah, and from Savan- 
nah to Jacksonville. We can speak well of this route. 
The cars are good, all the officials careful, friendly, and 
obliging, and the night cars are peculiarly good. Of 
course, a delicate person canuot perform this whole 
route without an occasional stop for a night to rest, 
for, notwithstanding the goodness of the cars and 
sleeping accommodations, such incessant vibratory 
motion tells on the brain and nervous system. But the 
route gives a choice of desirable places to stop. Two 
or three days at Washington can never come aniss, 
and a day can be profitably spent at Richmond, espe- 
cially if you visit the excellent schools for colored peo- 
ple; and the route passes farther through large cities 
where good accommodations can be found. 

A well-filled luncheon-basket, with crackers, potted 
ham and tongue, pickles and fruit, should by all means 
be provided in the outset, and at every stopping place 
you will be able to reinforce this standing fortress with 
some slight additions. Our longest ride on this road 
without stopping was from Washington to Savannah, 
which we accomplished in forty-two hours. At all 
eligible points we found negro mammies selling fair 
hot coffee, with tea-cups, sugar, and cream quite 
handy, and with occasional portions of fried chicken. 
We found all the officials most polite and attentive, 
seeing most carefully after unprotected females wher- 
ever changes were to be made; and the night berths 
were a great deal better and easier than any we ever 
slept in on a steamboat. Nevertheless, glad were we 
when the quiet, homelike doors of the Pulaski House 
in Savannah received us and gave usa chance for rest. 
The Pulaski House, without being showy or preten- 
tious, is peculiarly quict, homelike, and comfortable. 
Kverything that careful attendance and the best kept 
table and neatest ordered rooms can do to restere and 
compose the nerves of a worn out traveler is here done, 
In fact, the hotels of Savannah are so restful and so 
healing to the nerves that we do not wonder that 
Southern travelers often give a week to composing 
themselves here before taking the last step into Flo- 

rida. From Savannah there is only a night ride, with 
good sleeping accommodations, and you awake to 
breakfast in Jacksonville. 

Thus, dear pilgrim inquiring, is your route made out 
either way, and, in closing, I say that the sunshine, the 
flowers, the birds, the orapge-groves, are all calling to 
you, Come! 





SEX IN EDUCATION. 
Dear Christian Union: 
R. CLARKE'’S book on ‘‘Sex in Education” 
is itself his best defence against those who place 
him, on account of it, in the ranks of the opposition to 
woman’s highest advancement. Yet either in the ab- 
sence or in the misuse of the book, other defense may 
be admissible. 

When I turned from its perusal last week to your 
article on page 522, of December 24th, where the lady 
writer of the Boston Commonwealth is so largely 
quoted, I felt, as I have no doubt many others did, 
that she had done the author a great injustice. This 
becomes of the more importance when published in 
your columns to which so many thousands look for 
guidance in matters of faith and practice. I felt also 
that the injustice is not irreparable since any petition 
of right for the wronged can hardly fail of atteution 
in those same columns. 

I appeal, therefore, through them to every unpreju- 
diced reader of the book in question, and to the thous- 
ands of women all over the land, who, for lack of such 
knowledge as is therein contained, are to-day despond- 
ent invalids. I ask whether they find the slightest 
hint of “offense taken”’ at any proposed elevation of 
woman, or anything that can be construed into oppo- 
sition to her being “‘as honorably treated as men,” 
except by the most determined prejudgment of his 
words. 

To the questions, which some think so cleverly put, 
viz., ‘‘ Has Dr. Clarke written a book on Sex in Manu- 
facturing establishments ?—On Sex in Clerkships ?—On 
Sex in Workshops ?—On Sex in Sewing ?—in Teaching ? 
—in the Household?” we answer most emphatically, 
yes, he has written a book on those very topics, and 
that book is the one under consideration. He states on 
page 129 that the error which has led to considering 
boys’ schools and girls’ schools as one, and that one the 
boys’, is an error that permeates society. ‘It is found,” 
he says, ‘in the home, the workshop, the factory, and 
in all the ramifications of social life.” So it is a mis- 
take to say that the “arm of opposition” is not raised 
against disobedience to physiological laws except in 
matters of education. And it is also unfair to ignore 
the reasons which are stated on almost every page, 
why the educational period is more dwelt upon, as 
being also the critical period of a woman’s life, and the 
one in which sex needs to be most regarded. 

The quarrel of those who wish to ignore the pecu- 
liarities of their own sex is with God, and not with 
man, 

Again, it is to be remembered that the clerkships, 
the ranks of teachers, the equal places in the house- 
hold and in the strife of life, for which so much jeal- 
ousy is shown, are to be filled by the girls who are now 





in training in the schools, and for whom he pleads, 
telling us that if their sex is regarded from the age of 
thirteen to eighteen or nincteen, they can afford to 
have it ignored the rest of their lives. 

Dr. Clarke would serve the cause of women in the 
most effectual way possible, could he persuade every 
mother and teacher in the land to follow all the sug- 
gestions of Part IV. 

Instead of every woman showing, by one weakness 
or another, that she is paying the penalty of violating 
physiological law, we might then hope to see multi- 
tudes ina maturity of powers that would win all honor. 
With her brain, nerves, and muscles equally at com- 
mand to plan, to endure, and to work, to whom should 
she then be a slave? 

It seems to me that those who grieve over woman's 
disabilities, and are vexed that not to her is paid 
‘“*honor to whom honor is due,”’ should all unite first 
in thorough reading of this little book, which contains 
so much of which we have been ignorant or thought- 
less. Then, instead of sneering at the author, we 
should offer him all thanks for pointing out one of the 
best ways by which woman may obiain all she desires 
—thanks the more hearty in that he has done his work 
in so clear, so kindly, so humble, and so suggestive a 
manner. 


Yours truly, A CountTRY Pastor's WLFE. 





THH AMENITIES OF WINTER SCEN- 
ERY AND TRAVEL. 
By Euimay Burrairt. 


a \ E bless Thee for the strength of the hills’ 

was the devout thanksgiving of a grateful 
and patriotic heart that realized what they were as 
sources of moral as well as physical character and de- 
fense to a people. But what would bills be without 
winter to enwrap them in its pure white robe of snow 
afew months in the year! Pens of every genius and 
capacity of description have given us poetry and prose, 
in every form and figure of expression, on the glory 
and beauty of snow; but one who appreciates both 
must feel that all has not been sung or said that ex- 
presses his thought. Nor can he express it himself. 
Like the Gospel, it is comprehended by the heart, 
which has nospoken language for its silent experiences 
of enjoyment. Snow, asa brilliant phenomenon mere- 
ly, has touched the genius of poets to happy verse. As 
such alone it is and ever will be a beautiful spectacle. 
A great sweep of country with its mountains, hills, and 
valleys all robed in the spotleas white presents a scen- 
ery which summer itself cannot surpass for delightful 
aspects. If summer scenery flavors its enjoyment with 
the sense of ripening harvests and all the teeming vege- 
tation for man and beast, the white scenery of winter 
also suggests its happy uses over and above its beauty 
as a mere spectacle. What a skeleton at the table of 
our daily experience would be a northern winter with- 
out snow; if Nature should stand before our windows 
for several months in the year stark naked, frost-bit- 
ten, and lifeless! But snow has a social and musical 
mission which makes it the very harvest time of our 
social life, when its richest sheaves are reaped and 
garnered to the merry tintinnabulation of sleigh-bells, 
that set the bright and frosty air to inspiring music 
from sun to sun and far into the light of stars, which 
seem to brighten with the quickened human life they 
look down upon from above. 

I have just been passing through Maine on a visit to 
the British Provinces, and have had an old impression 
confirmed, that it is surpassed by no other State in the 
Union for its fall and winter scenery. Thirty years 
ago I was so struck with its autumnal landscapes that 
I have always thought that none could be more varied 
in aspect and exquisite in beauty. Nature seems to 
paint and hang her best pictures here before the eye, 
as if she found here choicer and faster colors than else- 
where. Orchards with their ripening fruit of every 
tint vie with an infinite variety of other trees in con- 
tributing richness to the picture. Fields of Indian 
corn, showing the tally of their production in pendent 
ears of red and yellow, and the moon-like sheen of ripe 
pumpkins below add their quota to the scene. Rivers 
and lakes, stream, hill and dell, range themselves in the 
right light. Nature’s favorite artist, Landseer Frost, 
comes, and at a single sitting produces a painting which 
none of “the grand old masters” could equal or de- 
scribe. Some of the water-color pieces must be un- 
equalled the world over. Take, for instance, one of 
the numerous little lakes, studded with islets set thick 
and close with pine, larch, birck, maple, sumach, and 
other trees, with nestling shrubs and vines of varying 
leaf and tendril. When Nature's artist touches this 
group by night, no bouquet brought to the drawing- 
room table of city wealth can rival the great noseguy 
which that corn-rimmed lakelet holds up to the sun. 
No wonder that Nature smiles at the scenery it cre- 
ates, and that her smile should be the soft, ruddy flush 
of Indian summer. 

The winter scenery of Maine presents its peculiar feat- 
ures. Fancy may bave much to do with the impression, 
but the! snow has always seemed to me whiter and the 
sun brighter here than in any other part of New Eng- 
land. And the houses rival the snow iu whiteness, 
and would seem structures of snow were it not for 
their green blinds and colored doers. These houses, 
looking down from the glistening hills and slopes, 
show you faces all sunny with the comfort and bap- 
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piness that reign witbin. Many of them stand with 
great white barns by their side, locked arm in arm, 
one reflecting the home comfort of the human, the 
other of the animal family. It 1s a pleasant and a goodly 
thing for a traveler, in these times of panic and dissolu- 
tion of fictitious values, to pass through a region of 
these sterling farm homes, against which the winds 
and floods that have prostrated palaces of wealth built 
on the sand cannot beat or shadow from the sun. 
There they stand in the glorious overflow of winter 
light, safe from shoddy and from all its temptations 
and mishaps,—the bright aud quiet abodes of plenty 
and comfort. Through all the sowing and reaping 
months of the year the farmer has been dealing with 
Nature, whose banks never issue any paper money or 
refuse to pay interest on the honest deposits of indus- 
try. They nave just cashed the farmer’s coupons with 
their best coin of various stamp. His granary, cellar, 
larder and garret are full of it. The very cheeks of his 
house show its abundance within. His great barn does 
one good to look at, for you feel that he has a manly 
heart toward the beasts that serve and comfort us 
with their faithful labor and virtuous society. From 
bay-floor to ridge-board it is packed full of bay, rye, 
corn and oats for both families. You feel that he 
spreads both tables in the morning with equal pleas- 
ure; that he delights to see his horses, cattle, cows, 
sheep and heus eat with as good appetite as his own 
children. He loyes to see the joy in their large and 
honest eyes as he pitches down the hay and fills their 
mangers from the heavy loads his sweating teams 
brought home in the summer heat. ‘‘ We bless Thee 
for the strength of the hills.””. These farm homes, scat- 
tered by millions from ocean to ocean, are the hills of 
strength to the nation, and sources of those great vital 
virtues which replenish it with healthy life under the 
waste of political corruption. 

At Portland one sees with some surprise how the 
British Domiuion projects itself into the heart of this 
border State. Portland seemiugly wears the livery of 
two tlags—the stars and stripes and the British union 
jack. In winter especially it is virtually a British 
port, subsidized and almost monopolized by the Grand 
Trunk Railway. No road of equal lengthin the world 
has such international relations and functions as this 
great irou-shod thoroughfare. The magnificent Victo- 
ria bridge ut Montreal gives it a most important ad- 
vantage over other lines that run into the Western 
States. It is doubtful if any other road can convey 
freight so far without breaking bulk. The pressure 
upon it, therefore, for such transportation is simply 
prodigious. As an illustration of this a single fact will 
suffice. The day I passed through Portland there were 
sic hundred car-loads of freight waiting at that port 
for ships to convey it to Europe. In fact, there was 
not room enough at the terminus for all these loaded 
cars, so that they had to be shunted at stations back in 
the country. Although the Allan line of steamers 
could carry over three hundred car- loads on each ship, 
they could not reduce this vast accumulation with the 
present number of vessels, so that the company is 
bringing up others as fast as it can for this growing 
trade. 

The present is an interesting stage in its history for 
a thougbtful and observant traveler to visit the Brit- 
ish Provinces. They are now in a condition analogous 
to that of the American colonies after the Revolution, 
while passing out of the Confederate state into that of 
“a more perfect Union.” Like them, these proviuces 
have lived in a state of mutual independence, even in 
interest and sentiment. Like little Rhode Island, the 
patriotism of each rendered the relinquishment of 
local sovereignty distasteful, with all the advantages 
of larger union. As Rhode Island did not like to say 
we and our with Virginia and other States in the Con- 
stitution of the American Union, so New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia at first hesitated to say the same with 
Canada and Quebec. Newfoundland stands out still, 
and refuses to come in, lest it should have to concede 
away some of the prerogatives it enjoys as an inde- 
pendent colony. But the union sentiment is growing 
just as it did in the States in the same stage, and as it 
grows it shows itself in the same way. It enlarges the 
public mind, generates a public spirit, quickens the 
ambition of public life, brings Nova Scotia into new 
sympathy with Vancouvers Island and Manitoba, ani- 
mating all the communities of the northern half of 
the continent with the hopeful inspiration of nation- 
ality. Men representing constituencies five thousand 
miles apart meet in Parliament at Ottowa and feel 
what it isto work together on the keel, ribs, masts, 
and sails of a new nationality. 

And this new ship of state joins the fleet of older and 
larger nations under a hopeful flag and promise of a 
happy voyage. It is towed out into the swell of the 
ocean by that brave old three-decker, Old Eng!and, 
which bas “ braved the battle and the breeze for a thou- 
sand years” and more, and willstand by her young con- 
voy in the storm. Dropping this figure for the prose of 
fact, the New Dominion has a great many elements of 
what the Germans call selbstandigkeit. The first and 
best is the warmth and vigor of a growing national 
sentiment. Their institutions follow the direction and 
impulse of this sentiment. They have a full and 
strong faith in their future, and faith is half the battle 
of national life. No one can look at the massive and 
magnificent Parliament and government buildmgs at 
their capital without seeing an illustration of this 
faith that they are erecting a great and abiding nation. 
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tinent. With the exception of cotton, sugar, and rice, 
they produce all that the Republican half can send to 
the markets of the world. They build, own, and sail 
more ships than the United States cau show on their 
annual register. They have a better river for Euro- 
pean commerce than the Mississippi, and they load 
their ships mostly with their own productions. This 
very last season a Montreal firm has sent twenty mil- 
lion feet of lumber to the United States and thirty 
million to Buenos Ayres. I heard a smaller dealer ou 
the St. John say that he coula turn out 100,000 feet a 
week from his mills. Lumber, coal, and grain are 
bulky freight, requiring a great number of ships. 
These are sold by the scores, with their loads, at Liver- 
pool. 

The population of the dominion is composed of excel- 
lent elements—English, Scotch, Lrish, and American; 
and, under this new national impulse and organiza- 
tion they will ere long show the world what they can 
do in every department of progress. They have just 
set on foot our New England system of common- 
sehool education, and I saw a result of eighteen 
months’ trial of it at St. John which would do credit 
to Hartford or Boston. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE CONFERENCE AT HICKORY RIDGE. 


N ORE than two years have passed since Mor- 

ton made his great sacrifice. You may see him 
now riding up to the Hickory Ridge Church—a “ hew- 
ed-log’’ country meeting-house. He is dressed in 
homespun clothes. At the risk of compromising him 
forever, I must confess that his coat is straight-breast- 
ed—shad-bellied as the profane call it—and his best hat 
a white one with a broad brim. The face is still fresh, 
despite the conflicts and hardships of one year’s travel 
in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, and the sick- 
ness and exposure of another year in the malarious 
cane-brakes of Western Tennesseee. Perils of Indians, 
perils of floods, perils of alligators, perils of bad food, 
perils of cold beds, perils of robbers, perils of rowdies, 
perils of fevers, and the weariness of five thousand 
miles of horseback riding in a year, with five or six 
hundred preachings in the same time, and the care of 
numberless scattered churches in the wilderness, have 
conspired to give sedateness to his countenance. And 
yet there is a youthfulness about the sun-browned 
cheeks, and a lingering expression of that sort of 
humor which Western people call “ mischief’ about 
the eyes, that natch but grotesquely with white hat 
and shad-bellied coat. 

He has been a preacher almost ever since he became 
a Methodist. How did he get his theological educa- 
tion? It used to be said that Methodist preachers were 
educated by the old ones telling the young ones all 
they knew; but besides this oral instruction, Morton 
carried in his saddle-bags Johu Wesley’s simple, solid 
sermons, Charles Wesley’s hymns, and a Bible. Hav- 
ing little of the theory and system of theology, he was 
free to take lessons in the larger school of life and 
practical observation. For the rest, the free criticism 
to which he was subject from other preachers, and the 
contact with a few families of refinement, bad obliter- 
ated his dialect. Naturally a gentleman at heart, he 
had, from the few stately gentlemen that he met, 
quickly learned to bea geutleman in manners. He is 
regarded as a young man of great promise by the older 
brethren; his clear voice is very charming, his strong 
and manly speech and his tender feeling are very in- 
spiring, and on his two circuits he has reported extra- 
ordinary revivals. Some of the old men sagely predict 
that “he’s got bishop-timber iu him,” but no such am- 
bitious dreams disturb his sleep. He has not “ gone 
into a decline”? on account of Patty. A healthy na- 
ture will bear heavy blows. But there is a pain, some- 
where—every where—in his being, when he thinks of 
the girl who stood just above him in the spelling-class, 
and who looked so divine when she was spinning her 
two dozen cuts aday. He does not like this regretful 
feeling. He prays to be forgiven for it. He acknowl- 
edges in class-meeting and in love-feast that he is too 
much like Lot’s wife—he finds his heart prone to look 
back toward the object he once loved. Often in riding 
through the stillness of a deep forest—and the prime- 
val forest is to him the peculiar abode of the Almighty 
—his noble voice rings out fervently and even patheti- 
cally with that stanza: 

“ The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from thy throne 
And worship only Thee !” 

No man can enjoy a joke with more zest than he, 
and none can tell a story more effectively in a genera- 
tion of preachers who are all good story-tellers. He 
loves his work: its dangers and difficulties satisfy the 
ambition of his boyhood; and he has had no misgiv- 
ings, except When once or twice he has revisited his 
parents in the Hissawachee Bottom. Then the longing 
to see Patty has seized him and he has been fain to 
hurry away, praying to be delivered from every snare 
of the enemy. i 
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Ife is not the only man in a straight-breasted coat 
who is approaching the country meeting-house. It is 
conference-time, and the greetings are hearty and fa- 
miliar. Mverybody is glad to see everybody, and, after 
a year of separation, nobody can afford to stand on 
ceremony with anybody else. Morton has hardly 
alighted before half a dozen preachers have rushed up 
to him and taken him by the hand. A tall brother, 
with a grotesque twitch in bis face, cries out: 

“How do you do, Brother Goodwin? Glad to see 
the alligators have n’t finished you!” 

To which Morton returns a laughing reply; but sud- 
denly he sees, standing back of the rest and waiting 
his turn, a young man with a solemn, sallow face, 
pinched by sickness and exposure, and bordered by 
the straight black hair that falls on each side of it. 
He wears over his clothes a blanket with arm-holes 
eut through, and seems to be perpetually awaiting an 
ague-chill. Seeing him, Morton pushes the rest aside, 
and catches the wan hand in both of his own with a 
cry: ‘*Kike, God bless you! How are you, dear old 
fellow? You look sick.”’ 

Kike smiled faintly, and Morton threw his arm over 
his shoulder and looked in his face. “ Iam sick, Mort. 
Cast down, but not destroyed, you know. I hope I 
am ready to be offered up.” 

‘Nota bit of it. You've got to get better. Offered 
up? Why, you aren't fit to offer to am alligator. 
Where are you staying?” 

“Out there.” Kike pointed to the tents of a camp- 
meeting barely visible through the trees. The people 
in the neighborhood of the Hickory Ridge Church, be- 
ing unable to entertain the Conference in their homes, 
had resorted to the device of getting up a camp-meet- 
ing. It was easier to take care of the preachers out of 
doors than in. Morton shook his head as he walked 
with Kike to the thin canvas tent under which he had 
been assigned to sleep. The white spot on the end of 
Kike’s nose and the blue lines under bis finger-nails 
told plainly of the on-coming chill, and Morton hur- 
ried away to find some better shelter for him than 
under this thin sheet. But this was hard todo, The 
few brethren in the neighborhood had already filled 
their cabins full of guests, mostly in infirm health, and 
Kike, being one of the younger men, renowned only 
for his piety and his revivals, had not been thought of 
for a place elsewhere than on the camp-ground. Find- 
ing it impossible to get a more comfortable resting 
place for his friend, Morton turned to seek for a 
physician, The only doctor in the neighborhood was 
a Presbyterian minister, retired from the ministry on 
account of his impaired health. To him Morton went 
to ask for medicine for Kike. 

‘Dr. Morgan, there is a preacher sick down at the 
camp-ground,”’ said Morton, ‘‘ and —”’ 

*And you want me to see him,” said the doctor, in 
an alert, anticipative fashion, seizing his * pill-bags”’ 
and donning his hat. 

When the two rode up to the tent in which Kike was 
lodged they found a prayer-meeting of a very excit- 
ing kind going on in the tent adjoining. There were 
cries and groans and amens and hatlelujahs commin- 
gled in a way quite intelligible to the experienced ear 
of Morton, but quite unendurahle to the orderly doc- 
tor. 

“A bad place for a sick man, sir,’’ he said to Morton, 
with great positiveness. 

*“T know it is, doctor,” said Morton; “and I've done 
my best to get him out of it, but 1 cannot. See how 
thin this tent-cover is.” 

“And the malaria of these woods is awful. 
meetings, sir, are always bad. 
to drive a patient crazy.” 

Morton thought the doctor prejudiced, but he said 
nothing. They had now reached the corner of the tent 
where Kike lay on a straw pallet, holding his hand to 
his head. The noise from the prayer-meeting was 
more than his weary brain would bear. 

“Can you sit on my horse?” said the doctor, prompt- 
ly proceeding to lift Kike without even explaining 
to him who he was, or where he proposed to take him. 

Morton helped to place Kike in the saddle, but the 
poor fellow was shaking so that he could not sit there. 
Morton then brought out Dolly—she was all his own 
now—and took the slight form of Kike in his arms, he 
riding on the croup, and the sick man in the saddle. 

‘Where shall I ride to, doctor?” 

“To my house,” said the doctor, mounting his own 
horse und spurring off to have a bed made ready for 
Kike. 

As Morton rode up to the doctor's gate, the shaking 
Kike roused a little and said, “‘She’s the same fine old 
Dolly, Mort.” 

‘A little more sober. The long rides in the cane- 
brakes, and the responsibility of the Methodist itiner- 
ancy, have given her the gravity that belongs to the 
ministry.” 

Such a bed as Kike found in Dr. Morgon’s house! 
After the rude bear-skins upon which he had languish- 
ed in the backwoods cabins, after the musty feather- 
beds in freezing lofts, and pallets of leaves upon which 
he bad shivered and scorched and fought fleas and 
musquitoes, this clean white bed was like a foretaste 
of heaven. But Kike was almost too sick to be grate- 
ful. The poor frame had been kept up by will so 
long, that now that he was in a good bed and had 
Morton he felt that he could afford to be sick. What 
had been ague settled into that wearisome disease 
called bilious fever. Morton staid by bim nearly all 
of the time, looking into the conference now aud then 
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to see the venerable Asbury in the chair, listening to a 
grand speech from McKendree, attending on the third 
day of the session, when, with the others who had been 
preaching two years on probation, be was called for 
ward to answer the * Questions always propounded 
to “Candidates for admission to the conference.” 
Kike only was missing from the list of those who were 
to have heard the bishop’s exhortations, full of martial 
fire, and to have answered his questions in regard to 
their spiritual state. For above all gifts of speech, or 
depths of learning, or acuteness of reasoning, the early 
Methodists esteemed devout affections ; and no man was 
of account for the ministry who was not * groaning to 
be made perfect in this life.””. The question stands in the 
discipline yet, but very many young men who assent 
to it groan after nothing so much as a city ehurch 
with full galleries. 

The strange mystery in which appointments were 
involved could not but pique curiosity. Morton, hay- 
ing bad one year of mountains and one year of cane- 
brakes, had come to wish for one year of a little more 
comfort and a little better support. There is a ro- 
mance about going threadbare and tattered in a good 
cause, but even the romance gets threadbare and tat- 
tered if it last too long, and one wishes for a little 
sober reality of warm clothes to relieve a romance, 
charming enough in itself, but dull when it grows 
monotonous, 

The awful hour of appointments came on at last. 
The brave-hearted men sut down before the bishop, 
and before God, not knowing what was to be their 
fate. Morton could not guess where he was going. <A 
miasmatic cane-brake or a deadly cypress swamp 
might be his doom, or he might—but no, he would not 
hope that his lot might fallin Ohio. He was a young 
man, anda young mau must take his chances. Morton 
found himself more anxious about Kike than about 
himself. Where would the bishop send the invalid? 
With Kike it might be a matter of life and death, and 
Kike would not hear to being left without work. He 
meant, he said, to cease at once to work and live. 

The brethren, still in sublime ignorance of their dea- 
tiny, sang fervently that fiery hymn of Charles Wes- 
ley’s: 

* Jesua, the name high over all, 
In hell or earth or sky, 
Angels and men before him fall, 
And devils fear and fly. 


* O thatthe world might taste and see 
The riches of his grace, 
The arms of love that compass me 
Would all mankind embrace.” 


And when they reached the last stanzas there was the 
ring of soldiers ready for battle in their martial voices, 
That some of them would die from exposure, malaria, 
or accident during the next year was probable. Tears 
came to their eyes, and they involuntarily began to 
grasp the hauds of those who stood next them as they 
approached the climax of the hymn, which the bishop 
read impressively, two lines at a time, for them to 
sing; 
* His only righteousness I show, 
His saving truth proclaim, 
"Tis all my business here below 
To cry, ‘ Behold the Lamb?’ 


* Happy if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp his name, 
Preach him to all and cry in death, 
* Behold, behold the Lamb!'" 


Then, with suffused eyes, they resumed their seats, and 
the venerable Asbury, with calinness, and with a voice 
faltering with age, made them a brief address; tender 
and sympathetic at first, earnest as he proceeded, and 
full of ardor and courage at the close. 

“When the British Admiralty,” he said, “ wanted 
some man to take Quebec, they began with the oldest 
General first, asking him: ‘General, will you go and 
take Quebec?’ To which he made reply: ‘It isa very 
difficult enterprise.’ * You may stand aside,’ they said. 
One after another the Generals answered that they 
would, in some more or less indefinite manner, until 
the youngest man on the list was reached. ‘General 
Wolfe,’ they said, ‘will you go and take Quebec?’ 
‘T'll do it or die,’ he replied.”’ Here the bishop paused, 
looked round upon them, and added, with a voice full 
of emotion, “ He went, and did both. We send you 
first to take the country allotted to you. We want 
only men who are determined to do it or die! Some 
of you, dear brethren, will do both. If you fall, let us 
hear that you fell like Methodist preachers, at your 
post, face to the foe, and the shout of victory on your 
lips.” 

The effect of this speech was beyond description 
There were sobs, and cries of * Amen,” “ God grant 
it,” “Halleluiah!"’ from every part of the old log 
church. Every man was ready for the hardest place, 
if he must. Gravely, as one who trembles at his re- 
sponsibility, the bishop brought out his list. No man 
looked any more upon his fellow. Every one kept 
his eyes fixed upon the paper from which the bishop 
read the appointments, until his own name was reached, 
Some showed pleasure when their names were called, 
some could not conceal a look of pain. When the 
reading had proceeded half way down the list, Morton 
heard, with a little start, the words slowly enounced 
as the bishop’s eyes fell on him: 

“ Jenkinsville Circuit—Morton Goodwin.” 

Well, at least Jenkinsville was in Ohio. But it was 
in the wickedest part of Ohio, Morton half suspected 
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that he was indebted to his muscle, his courage, and 
his quick wit for the appoiutment. The rowdies of 
Jenkinsville Circuit were worse than the alligators of 
Mississippi. But he was young, hopeful and brave, 
and rather relished a difficult field than otherwise. THe 
listened now for Kike’s name. It came at the bottom 
of the list: 

*Pottawoitomie Creck—W. T. 
Lumsden.” 

The bishop bad not dared to entrust a circuit to a 
man so sick as Kike was. He had, therefore, seut him 
as “second man” or * junior preacher” on a circuit in 
the wilderness of Michigan. 

The last appointrant having been announced, a 
simple benediction closed the services, and the breth- 
rev who hud foregone houses and homes and fathers 
aud mothers and wives and children for the kingdom 
of heaven's sake saddled their horses, called, one by 
one, at Dr. Morgan’s to say a brotherly ‘*God bless 
you!” to the sick Kike, and rode away, each in his own 
direction, and all with a self-immolation to the cause 
rarely seen since the Middle-Age, 

They rode away, all but Kike, languishing yet with 
fever, and Morton, watching by his side. 


Smith, Hezekiah 


CHAPTER XXI, 
CONVALESCENCE, 


A T last Kike is getting better, and Morton can 

be spared. There is no longer any reason why 
the rowdies of Jenkinsville Circuit should pine for the 
muscular young preacher whom they have vowed to 
* lick as soon as they lay eyes on to him.” Dolly’s legs 
are aching for agallop. Morton and Dr. Morgan have 
exhausted their several systems of theology in discus- 
sion. So, at last, the impatient Morton mounts the 
impatient Dolly, and gallops away to preach to the im- 
patient brethren and face the impatient ruffians of 
Jenkinsville Circuit. Kike is left vet in his quiet bar- 
bor to recover. The doctor has taken a strange fancy 
to the zealous young prophet, and looks forward with 
sadness to the time when he will leave. 

Ah, happiest experience of life, when the flood tide 
sets back through the veins! You have no longer any 
paiu; you are not well enough to feel any responsi- 
bility ; you canuot work; there is no obligation resting 
on you but one—that is rest. Such perfect passivity 
Kike had never known before. He could walk but 
little. He sat the liveloug day by the open window, 
as listless as the grass that waved before the wind. 
All the sense of dire responsibility, all those feelings 
of the awfulness of life, and the fearfulness of his work, 
and the dreadfulness of his accountability, were in 
abeyance. To eat, to drink, to sleep, to wake and 
breathe, to suffer as a passive instrument the play of 
whatever feeling might chance to come, was Kike’s 
life. 

In this state the severity of bis character was laid 
aside. He listened to the quick and eager conversa- 
tion of Dr. Morgan with a gentle pleasure; be an- 
swered the motherly questions of Mrs. Morgan with 
quiet gratitude; he admired the goodness of Miss Jane 
Morgan, their eldest and most exemplary daughter, as 
a far off spectator. There were but two things that 
had a realinterest for him. He felt a keen delight in 
watching the wayward flight of the barn swallows as 
they went chattering out from under the caves—tbeir 
airy vagabondage was so restful. And he liked to 
watch the quick, carcless tread of Henrietta Morgan, 
the youngest of the doctor’s daughters, who went on 
forever talking and laughing with as little reck as the 
sWallows themselves. Though she was eighteen, there 
was in her full child-like cheeks, in her Contagious 
laugh—a laugh most unprovoked, coming of itself—in 
her playful way of performing even her duties, a some- 
thing that so contrasted witb and relieved the habitual 
austerity of Kike’s temper, and that so fell in with his 
present lassitude and happy carelessness, that he al- 
lowed his head, resting weakly upon a pillow, to turn 
trom side to side, that his eyes might follow her. So 
diverting were her merry replies, that he soon came to 
tulk with her for the sake of hearing them. He was 
not forgetful of the solemn injunctions Mr. Wesley 
had Jeft for the prudent behavior of young ministers 
in the prescace of women. With Miss Jane be was 
very careful iest be should in any way compromise 
himsclf, or awaken her affections. Jane was the kind 
of a girl he would want to marry, if he were to marry. 
But Nettie was a child—a cheerful butterfly—as re- 
freshing to his weary mind as a drink of cold water to 
a fever-patient. When she was out of the room, Kike 
was impatient; when she returned, he was glad. 
When she sewed, he drew the large chair in which he 
rested in front of her, and talked in his grave fashion, 
while she, in turn, amused him with a hundred fancies. 
She seemed to shine all about him like sunlight. Poor 
Kike could not refuse to enjoy a fellowship so delight- 
ful, and Nettie Morgan's reverence for young Lums- 
den’s saintliness, and pity for his sickness, grew apace 
into a love for him. 

Long before Kike discovered or Nettie suspected 
this, the doctor had penetrated it. Kike’s whole- 
hearted devotion to his work had charmed the ex- 
minister, who moved about in his alert fashion, talking 
with eager rapidity, anticipating Kike’s grave sen- 
tences before he was half through—seeing and hearing 
everything while he seemed to note nothing. He was 
not averse to this attachment between the two. Pro- 
vided always that Kike should give up traveling. It 
waz a)! but impossible, indeed, for a man to be a Meth- 
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odist preacher in that day and “lead about a wife.” 
A very few managed * combiue the ministry with 
marriage, but in most cases marriage rendered * loca- 
tion”’ or secularization imperative. 

Kike vat one day talking in the half-listless way that 
is characteristic of convalescence, watching Nettie 
Morgiin as she sewed and laughed, when Dr. Morgan 
came in, put his pill-bags upon the high bureau, 
glanced quickly at the two, and said: 

“Nettie, I think you'd better help your mother. 
The double-and-twisting is hard work.” 

Nettie laid her sewing down. Kike watched her un- 
til she had disappeared through the door; then he lis- 
tened until the more vigorous spinning indicated to 
bim that younger hands had taken the wheel. His 
heart sank a little—it might be hours before Nettie 
could return. 

Dr. Morgan busied himself, or pretended to busy 
himself, with his medicines, but he was observing how 
the young preacher’s eyes followed his daughter, how 
his countenance relapsed into its habitual melancholy 
when she was gone. He thought he could not be 
mistaken in his diagnosis. 

“Mr. Lumsden,” he said, kindly, “I don't know 
what we shall do wheu you get well. I can’t bear to 
have you £0 away.”’ 

“ You have been too good, doctor. Iam afraid you 
have spoiled me.”’ The thought of going to Pottawot- 
tomie Creek was growing more avd more painful to 
Kike. He had put all thoughts of the sort out of his 
mind, because the doctor wished him to keep his mind 
quiet. Now, for some reason, Doctor Morgan seemed 
to force the disagreeable future upon hiw. Why was 
it unpleasant? Why had he lost bis relish for his work ? 
Had he indeed backslidden ? 

While the doctor fumbled over his bottles, and for 
the fourth time held a large phial, marked Sulph. de 
Quin., up to the light, as though he were counting the 
grains, the young preacher was instituting an inquiry 
into his own religious state. Why did he shrink from 
Pottawottomie Creek circuit? He had braved much 
harder toil and greater danger. Oa Pottawottomie 
Creek be would have a senior colleague upon whom all 
administrative responsibilities would devolve, aud the 
year promised to be an easy one in comparison with 
the preceding. On inquiring of himself he found that 
there was no circuit that would be attractive to him in 
his present state of mind, except the one that lay all 
around Dr. Morgaun’s house. At first Kike Lumsden, 
playing hide-and-seek with his own motives, as other 
men do under like circumstances, gave himself much 
credit for his grateful attachment to the family. Surely 
gratitude is a generous quality, and had not Dr. Mor- 
gan, though of another devomination, taken him un- 
der his roof and given him professional attention free 
of charge? And Mrs. Morgan, and Jane, and Nettie, 
had they not cared for him as though be were a breth- 
er?) What could be more commendable than that he 
should find himself loth to leave people who were so 
good? 

But Kike had not been in the habit vf cheating bhim- 
self. He had always dealt hardly with Kike Lumsden. 
He could not rest now in this subterfuge; he would 
not give himself credit that he did not deserve. So 
while the doctor walked to the window and senselessly 
examined the contents of ove of his bottles marked 
Hydrarg. Kike took another and closer look at his 
own mind, and saw that the one person whose loss 
would be painful to him was not Dr. Morgan, nor his 
excellent wife, nor the admirable Jane, but the volatile 
Nettie, the cadence of whose spinning-wheel he was 
even then hearkening to. The consciousness that he 
was in love came to bim suddenly—a consciousness 
not without pleasure, but with a plentiful admixture 
of pain. 

Doctor Morgan's eyes, glancing with characteristic 
alertness, caught the expression of a new self-knowl- 
edge and of an anxious pain upon the forehead of 
Lumsden. Then the physician seemed all at once sat- 
isfied with his medicines. The bottle labelled Hy- 
drarg and the Sulph. de Quin, were now replaced in 
the saddle-baga. 

At this moment Nettie herself came into the room 
on some errand. Kike had heard her wheel stop—had 
looked toward the door—had caught ber glance as she 
came in, and had, in that moment, become aware that 
he was not the only person in love. Was it, then, that 
the doctor wished to prevent the attachment going 
further that he bad delicately reminded his guest of 
the approach of the time when he must leave? These 
thoughts aroused Kike from the lassitude of his slow 
convalescence. Netiie went back to her wheel, and 
set it humming louder than ever, but Kike heard now 
in its tones some note of anxiety that disturbed him. 
The doctor came and sat down by him and felt his 
pulse, ostensibly to see if he had fever, really to add 
yet another link to the chain of evidence that his sur- 
mise was correct. 

“Mr. Lumsden,” said he, ‘a constitution so mueh 
impaired as yours cannot recuperate in a few days.” 

“T know that, sir,’ said Kike, ‘‘and Tam anxious to 
get to my mother’s for a rest there, that I may not 
burden you any longer, and—”’ 

“You misunderstand me, my dear feilow, if you 
think I want tobe rid of you. I wish you would stay 
with me always; I do indeed.” 

For a moment Kike looked out of the window. To 
stay with the doctor always would, it seemed to him, 
be a heaven upon earth. Bui had he not renounced 
all thought of a heaven on earth? Had he not said 








plainly that here he had no abiding-place? Having 
put his hand to the plow, should he look back? 

“ But I ought not to give up my work.” 

It was not in this tone that Kike would havespurned 
such a temptation awhile before. 

“Mr. Lumsden,” said the doctor, “ you see that Tam 
useful here. I cannot preach a great deal, but I think 
that I have never done so much good as sinve I began 
to practice medicine. I need somebody to help me. I 
cannot take care of the farm and my practice too. You 
could look after the farm, and preach every Sunday in 
the country twenty miles round. You might even 
study medicine after awhile, and take the practice as I 
grow older. You will die, if you go on with your cir- 
cuit-riding. Come and live with me, and be my— 
assistant.”” The doctor had almost said ‘‘ my sou.” It 
was ip his mind, and Kike divined it. 

“Think about it,” said Dr. Morgan, as he rose to go, 
“and remember that nobody is obliged to kill him- 
self.”’ 

And all day long Kike thought and prayed, and tried 
to see the right; and all day long Nettie found occasion 
to come in on little errands, and as often as she came 
in did it seem clear to Kike that he would be justified 
in accepting Dr. Morgan’s offer; and as often as she 
went out did he tremble lest he were about to betray 
the trust committed to him. 

(To be continued.) 
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A CRY OUT OF THE DEPTHs. 
FRIDAY EvENING, Jan. 16, 1874. 


OU have all heard, in the music of cathedral 
services, pieces like the De Profundis, or a ren- 
dering of the Psalm, “ Out of the depths have I cried 
unto thee, O Lord!” We are not conscious of how 
often that prayer goes up within the sound of our 
voice. Whichever way we go in this great city, there 
is some person who is in the very depths of despair. 
We the less think of this because such cases, thougia 
they are the extreme cases of suffering and sorrow in 
human experience, are the least known, except to the 
few. Now and then there is a person that cries out. I 
have a letter from such a person, that Iam going to 
read to you to-night. I received it some weeks ago; 
and I see that I have marked it ** Friday,” indicating 
that I meant to speak of it at some prayer-meeting. 
There are also marked on it the words, “ From the 
depths,” as a bint of the way it affected me wheo I 
read it. It is dated December 26th. It runs as follows: 
* Dear Sir: 

“Tam sure you will kindly excuse this intrusion, when I 
shall have explained my reason for addressing you. I am in 
great trouble, because my dear husband has, for several 
years, been a slave to intoxicating drinks; and the attacks 
bave now become so frequent, thore being almost no interval 
save the time for recovery from the effects of each, that I 
despair of his ever being able to give up the habit. He is 
only thirty-three years of age, delicate and sickly; and has, I 
fear, ruined all the bright prospects which opened fair before 
us for this life. 

“But not this, not the bitterness of my lot, gives mo the 
despair which comes, as I think over the verse,‘ No drunk- 
ard shall inherit the "kingdom of God;’ Lam woudering if it 
has been translated so as to give its exact meaning. 

** My father diced from this curse, after a sad life, and leayv- 
ing no hope for his future. I did, in thoso years, pray so 
earnestly for him! but he was taken away in a few momenta, 
insensible, at one of these periods. What hopo can there bo? 

**For my busband I have prayed twelve years; and ho has 
loved me better than all the world, until just lately; for Lam 
now so cross and irritable that he does not love nor trust me. 

*T have lost hope in God almost; and my heart fecls so 
hard that I can scarcely pray any more, all scems so dark; 
and I do not see any use in praying any more, after all these 
years, and especially as everything is growing worse. 

“When I think of my husband’s future in the next work, 
of how he is changing toward me, and of my father, I could 
wait long if all would be well at last. 

“I do not know why I thus trouble you, dear Mr. Beecher; 
but I thought that perhaps you could send me, and others 
having my trouble, some word of hope ahead through the 
pages of the Christian Union, or through a scrmon. Life is 
so hard! If I couid only lic down, and not wake again! 

“Very respectfully, 
* One IN DespArR.” 

I think you will all agree with me, that this is a voice 
out of the very depths; and that this is an experi- 
ence which, if anything would, would bring forth such 
a wail of despair as this. I confess, very frankly, 
while I feel that there is for strong persons, even in 
such circumstances, often much to buoy fhem up and 
carry them along, that when I think of a woman al! of 
whose retrospects are black with the memory of a fa- 
ther cast away, who, turning from such a father, en- 
tered the marriage state with fond hopes, and wove 
the tapestry and painted the pictures of expectation, 
and who has found only blackness and darkness, the 
same curse coming on her husband that had destroyed 
her father; when I think that for twelve years she has 
gone through the alternation, and that it has at last 80 
worn her out in body that her nervous system is shat- 
tered, and she can no longer restrain herself, and, a3 
she says, is “cross and irritable” (poor thing!); when 
I think that in consequence of this she sees the only 
thing she had passing away—the love of her husband 
for her; and when I think of her standing alone, with- 
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out hope—I confess, when I think of these things, that 
I find it extremely difficult to console and to comfort. 
If I shonld meet such a case among those who are near 
to me, I think Ishould be dumb. I think my feeling, 
on seving a person in this very depth and extremity of 
affliction, would be, to lay my band on that person’s 
head, and say, ‘I would to God that I could shelter 
you; L would to God that I could comfort you; I 
would even be willing to take something of your 
trouble. If I thought I could, by my personal affec- 
tion and sympathy for you, hold up your heart, I 
would do it.””. Doubtless that would afford some com- 
fort and some consolation. And when Ef feel so, I 
know how Jesus Christ feels, who bears our sins, who 
carries our sorrows, and who says to us, in our tribu- 
lation, ** Beeause I live, ye shall live also.” My own 
feeling in regard to deep sorrow is to me a radiant in- 
terpretation of the divine feeling toward persons who 
are in profound distress and trouble; and my desire is 
to Open up to the minds of such persons this view of 
Christ, all-surrounding and transcendent, who, if he 
c¢)uld be conceived of as a personal Saviour, and could 
be approached daily in prayer, would de a Comforter, 
avd from whom would come the promise which he 
gave to his disciples, “If I go from you I will send an- 
other, a Comforter, to you.’ Aud I think the con- 
sciousness that Jesus Christ is a personal Saviour, in 
the most intimate sympathy, to those who are in dis- 
tress, does bring the Comforter. I believe tbat the 
Holy Spirit is blessed to the comfort of souls that are 
thus in the region and shadow of death. 

But now, what shall we say to the question that is 
put in this letter? Is there use any more in prayer? 
Is there anything that one could pray for in this world 
with acceptance to God if it be not that a father may 
be released from the demon of intemperance? And 
yet this woman's fatber was not saved. Is there any 
ery that enters iuto the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth 
more acceptably than the cry of a wife, in the pleni- 
tude of her love-anguish, beseeching God for the sal- 
vation of her husband from this same demon? Aud 
yet, this Woman's busband is not rescued. There was 
no answer to her prayers for her father, and there is 
no answer to her prayers for her husband. And if sbe 
were to sink down in a swoon of despair before the 
gate of heaven, would God look out upon ber with 
compassion, or would she lie there unthought of, a 
mouument that it is useless to pray? 

Well, it is in just such emergencies as this that I take 
great consolation in the unanswered prayers of the 
nposties. If there ever was a man that hada right to 
beseech the throne of grace effectually; if there ever 
was a2 man whose conscious Consccration to the work 
of God, whose absolute absorption in Jesus Christ, 
whose compicte death to everything personal and 
worldly, gave him a right to believe that bis prayers 
for things desirable would be answered, Paul was the 
mau. He bad a trouble which to him was a great 
trouble; and he declares that he besought God thrice 
to remove it. He probably did not nean that he made 
mention of it just three times. There evidently were 
three great struggles within him, like that of the 
patriarch Jacob, who wrestled all night with God. 
There were doubtless three memorable campaigns of 
soul, 19 Which he poured out bis whole nature, He 
went through three of these grand climacteric experi- 
ences. And what was the result? He did not get the 
blessing he asked for. What did he get? Only this: 
* My grace is sufficient for you.” 

Dear child, struggling in the dark, God says to you, 
by me, ‘‘ No, not the father; no, not the husband; but 
my grace. That you shall have, and that shall be suffi- 
cient.” And it will be; for these words of mine will 
£0 out to her; and I feel now as though I were talking 
to a living, palpitating soul that is in anguish, and 
bringing the balm of consolation that is in the heart of 
Jesus Christ to that soul. I say to it, in its darkness 
and distress and trouble, Do not give up; for although 
the thing which your soul yearns for and craves may 
not be yielded to you, now, and personally, yet the 
Lord says to you, by me, his servant, “ My grace is 
thine, and it shall be sufficient.” 

I, in such circumstances, should call to thought, also, 
what I have mentioned to you often—the conduct of 
Jesus toward those whom he loved. Men would natu- 
rally reason in this way about it: “If a daughter 
should be in anguish, and should send to you such an 
outcry as this poor child has sent to God during these 
twelve years, would not you go and comfort her and 
rescue her?’ Every mother’s heart throbs, * Yes,’ 
with almost audible throbs. The answer from almost 
every living soul would be, “ Yes, I would take heed; 
I would answer.” But you do not love as Christ did. 
There is not in a human soul the depth which there 
was in that divine nature. There is not within our 
humble horizon scope in which such feelings can move 
as existed in the soul of the Beloved. And yet, when 
the sisters sent to him, and said, ‘He whom thou 
lovest is sick,” he abode there still two days. You 
would not have done it; a mother would not have 
done it; but Jesus did it. And, though he did 
it with a consciousness of what was to transpire 
afterward, as far as the sisters were concerned their 
anguish was just as great. There was to him a great 
bye-and-bye of which they did not know, and which 
they could not draw from beforehand. And there is 
to every soul that is in anguish and despair a bye-and- 
bye which God has appointed, and in which he will 
reveal himself. By the power that is in his soul he 
will bring resurrection to hope, to love, and to 





joy, where sorrow has been dropping its poisonous 
juices. 

So I say again to this dear child of despair, The Lord 
Jesus Christ has not come, but there is a bye-and- 
bye; and before your career is ended, before he has 
done with you, you will praise him and rejoice in 
him. 

Aud now one word more: I do not reproach her for 
this despair—though I would that it were not so; 
neither does God, I believe, reproach her for this de- 
spair; because when Christ came Mary and Martha 
both emphatically chid him, and be did not rebuke 
them. Martha, first, with love-boldness, said to bim, 
“Tf thou bhadst been here, my brotber had not 
died ;”’ and then Mary came and said, “If thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died ;"’ and 
Jesus did not rebuke either of them. No, he loved 
them, and, though they chid him, he gave them 
no token of disapprobation. And I believe that God, 
when he sees us bowed down with sorrow which we do 
not know what to do with, with eyes which cannot see 
how that sorrow is to be met in the future, lets us 
chide him witbout rebuke, I believe that our sorrows 
touch his heart, and that they touch it with pity. 
But, if thatis so, why does he not explain? why does 
he not reveal? 

I shall not forget, while [have conscious being, the 
look of grief and reproach which my little child gave me, 
in his anguish, when he was dying. Hehadalwaysrun 
to me for relief, and [ had given it; and now, when the 
mortal anguish was on him, why did I not come to help 
him? What could [tell him? What could I do, but 
stand by and tremble in anguish? I could not tell him 
that he was not old enough to understand; and if he 
had been ever so old I could not bave told him why I 
could not relieve him, and act the part of a father. 
And so I think Jesus stands by, often, and is absolute- 
ly unable to let us know why it is that he is dealing with 
us as he is. He cannot impart it to us, We are not 
susceptible of receiving instructions respecting the 
great beyond, the infinite and the eternal, in which he 
is acting, and by which is prvfigured the part which our 
life is performing, and with reference to which the 
events of our earthly career are arranged and con- 
ducted, All that he can do 1s to say again that which 
he has said before—** What I do now ye kuow not, but 
ye shall know hereafter.’ I hold up that great here- 
after to the imagination, to the hope and to the expec- 
tation of this chill sorrow and despair, and say, Jesus 
says to you, ** What Ldo now ye know not, but ye shall 
know hereafter.” 

Meanwhile there are two other thoughts which I 
wish to present, though they are not particularly to be 
directed to this person. First, such letters as this bring 
to me almost prodigious incentives to restrain and to 
destroy that curse which is bringing such harrowing 
desolation into households, and such untold misery in- 
to the world. If anybody should reproach me with 
fanaticism because I urge the temperance cause, bo- 
cause I advocate restrictive measures even with an 
undue heat, I would read him such a letter as this, and 
say to him, Is not a pastor who sees the inside of 
anguish and of life, the one who has the right, if any 
man on earth has it, to lift up his voice against this 
great evil? 

The other thought is this: while we are so bright 
and so cheerful ip our houses, and while our children 
are such acomfort around about us, how little do we 
know of what is going on close by! There are persons 
almost within our very midst who are undergoing ab- 
solute torture of body and mind. The body cannot 
suffer as the soul can—especially the soul of a person 
who is educatd, and who is rendered sensitive by faith 
in the future, in eternity, and in the great moral gov- 
ernment of God. The sufferings of such persons tran- 
scend anything that can be inflicted on the mere out- 
ward man. 

What, then, shall we think of those who go out of 
life without hope? My thought is this: You have no 
right to make yourself a judge of the dead. So long 
as men are living, Gad tells you what are the motives 
with which you should ply them; but after men are 
dead, God alone is their judge; and you are to commit 
them into bis hands; and to feel that the Judge of all 
the earth cannot bat do right. Though judged by the 
limited knowledge which we have in this world, if we 
followed out the lines of thought, their condition 
would be very terrible; yet God is infinitely wiser than 
we are, and infinitely better, and better in the direc- 
tion of kindness and compassion. The justice that 
springs from the heart of Love is God’s nature; and 
it is into the hands of such a nature that we are to 
commit those that are dear to us. You, selfish,worldly, 
narrow, limited, with all your sympathies lacerated 
shrink from the thought of one going out of life with- 
out hope; and yet the feelings of love and kindness 
and yearning in your heart are not to be compared 
with those feelings of sympathy and compassion in the 
heart of God. The feelings of all in this room, of all 
in this city, of all in this State, of all in this nation, of 
all on the globe, brought together and made into one 
vast ocean, would be but a speck in comparison with 
the depths of sympathy and compassion in God. And 
it is into the hands of such a God that we are to com- 
mit our children and our friends when they die leaving 
no hope. You can do nothing but that; that you can 
do, and there is some rest in that. For, although char- 
acter is a thing that is not soon changed, yet we have 
it from the lips of the Lord himself, that a man who 
was a malefactor, a villain, a thief, up to the hour of 





dying, in that hour received pardon. Jesus declared 
to that malefactor, as they bung upon the cross,  To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” And that is 
enough. If Christ could say that to one who had car- 
ried, clear up to death’s door, those habits, brutal and 
wicked, which belonged to the thief; if there was a 
possibility that should justify Jesus in saying that for 
this man there was redemption, then, although I would 
not bold this up as a hope and encouragement to men 
generally, I say that it casts alight on the path of those 
that have lost friends who, up to the moment of death» 
did not give any cheering evidence of salvation. 

Finally, while I regard a man who is a drunkard, 
who is riotous, and who devotes his whole self to lust 
and appetite and passion, intentionally—while I re- 
gard such a man as sinning against himself and against 
his fellow-men, yet I remember that drunkenness, in 
many cases, is just as much a disease as the gout, as 
rheumatism, as neuralgia, as insanity. While I rec- 
ognize that drinking habits and customs lead to 
great sin, yet, I believe there are a great many 
cases in which to the eye of God drunkenness is the 
result of a hereditary taint developed into a morbid 
condition—not without guiltiness on the part of the 
victim, and yet assuming a form in which it is a di-s- 
ease, so that the person who is under the paroxysms of 
itisas much a proper subject for restraint as are ths 
inmates of a lunatic asylum. 

Christian brethren, while our hearth is happy, Iet us 
not forget to listen to the cry of the miserable. While 
we have an unsetting star of hope in our horizon, let 
us not forget those starless ones to whom the Sun of 
Righteousness delays to come with healing in his 
beams. There is trouble all around us; and it will 
certainly soften our hearts, and deepen our sense of 
obligation to men, if we bring near to us the wants of 
others, and bear their burdens, and carry their sor- 
rows, while experiencing our own joys and our own 
troubles. 





Hooks and Authors. 


FREEMAN'S NORMAN CONQUEST. 
The History of the Norman Conquest of England, Its Causes and 

Its Results. By Edward A. Freeman, late Fellow of Trinity 

College, Oxford. Revised American Edition. Oxford and 

New York: Macmillan & Co. 4 volumes. 

We have lately had another occasion in these columns 
to speak of Mr. Freeman, and to characterize him as 
being perhaps the ablest living historian who employs 
the English language. We have now to give some 
account of the ablest work that has proceeded from 
his pen. Upon this great work he has been engaged, 
with various interruptions, during the past twenty- 
seven years, and it is not complete even yet. Still an- 
other volume, now far advanced in composition, is to 
be added to the four which we already possess. The 
first volume originally appeared in 1867, and is taken 
up with the preliminary history to the election of 
Edward the Confessor. The second volume, which 
came out in the year following, deals with the reign of 
that monarch. The third volume was issued in 1869, 
and describes the reign of Harold and the Interreg- 
num. The fourth volume, published for the first time 
nearly three years ago, gives the reign of William the 
Conqueror. The fival volume, which we may expect 
soon to receive, will unfold the results of the Norman 
Conquest on the later condition of England, and in the 
form of a sketch will carry the narrative down to the 
time of Edward the First. The author and bis pub- 
lishers do not misjudge the American people, in sup- 
posing that they will take a practical interest in this 
noble historical labor. Americans are, upon tho 
whole, great readers of history. They eagerly read the 
history of all nations except that of America; and no 
history, not even Roman history, is so fascinating to 
them as that of England. However, in the larger 
portion of English history, and in the whole of that 
which is to be presented by Mr. Freeman, we have a 
right to feel exactly the same interest as do the people 
of England. It was, of course, our ancestors who 
came over with William, or were run over by him. In 
providing a special edition of his History for our use, 
therefore, Mr. Freeman does much more than to parti- 
cipate in a commercial venture of his publishers; be 
pays us the compliment of historical cousinship as 
well. 

If there be any of our readers who are as yet un- 
acquainted with the significance and value of Mr. 
Freeman's writings in English history, we may per- 
haps give them a just view of the subject by simply 
remarking that those writings are of such a character 
as to render comparatively worthless aJl previous his- 
torians on the period of the Norman Conquest, 2nd to 
disturb very seriously the historical inferences of all 
writers on the periods which feliow that of the Nor- 
man Conquest. Mr. Freeman has applied to early 
Euglish history an amount of scholarship, as well as 
critical tests, and methods of reaching historical con- 
clusions, of which such writers as Hume and Lingard 
never dreamed; and, in comparison with him, these 
general historians can no longer be regarded as au- 
thorities of much more historical weight than the 
author of the melodies of Mother Goose. Even the 
special historians of the period dealt with by Mr. Free- 
man, Augustine Thierry and Sir Francis Palgrave, 
however learnedly and admirab’y they hay: done their 
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work, must now in large measure be set aside by Mr. 
Freeman’s still greater learning, keener analysis, and 
more judicial spirit. In one great quality, now justly 
deemed indispensable to the character of a real his- 
torian as opposed to an historical romancer, these two 
eminent writers were fatally deficient. We refer to 
the critical quality—the habit and the power of sifting 
historical evidence, of weighing skeptically every item 
of testimony, and of giving to each no greater weight 
than it is entitled to. Both Thierry aud Sir Francis 
Palgrave were accustomed to furnish precise citations 
of author, book and page for every statement which 
they made; but they often failed to discriminate be- 
tween the relative degrees of credit to be given to each 
author. For them an old book was an old book, and 
one was about as venerable as another; and under the 
temptation of gaining sanction to their own theories, 
they were too apt, as Mr. Freeman himself has men- 
tioned, to catch at any statement which came in their 
way, “without always stopping to reflect whether 
such statements came from contemporary chronicles 
or charters, or from careless and ill-informed compilers 
three or four centuries later.” 

In the spirit of a great scholar, a great critic, and a 
great judge, Mr. Freeman has now wrought for nearly 
thirty years at what we may call the head-waters of 
the stream of English history, and that stream through 
all its length is to receive from his labors as great a 
tinge, as Roman history has done from the labors of 
Mommsen and Niebuhr, aud as Grecian history has 
done from those of Curtius. Mr. Freeman not only 
renders nearly worthless all previous labors in his 
particular period, but he renders quite necessary a new 
composition in his spirit of all succeeding periods. 

It would be hard to point out in what respect Mr. 
Freeman fails to realize the conception which the most 
recent scholarship has formed of the ideal historian ; 
for, besides the great primary qualities of skepticism, 
critical judgment, complete learning, the judicial 
habit, candor and courage, he possesses in high degree 
the artistic faculty as a writer, and is able to tell the 
truth as charmingly as many great authors can tell 
falsehood. His history is a magnificent example of ge- 
nius in the delineation and grouping of his characters, 
in the evolution of narrative, and in the powers and en- 
ticements of a pure virile and picturesque style. For 





lowed the precepts of his religion to have a distinct in- 
fluence on his private life. While all Europe rang with 
the great strife of Pope and Cesar, England and Nor- 
mandy remained at peace under the rule of one who 
knew how, firmly and calmly, to hold his own against 
Hildebrand himself.” 


NOTES. 


The one hundred and nineteenth volume of 
Littell’s Living Age is issued in book form by Littell & 
Gay of Boston. 


The Rev. Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester, has, 
with his literary partner, Dr. Conybeare, a sort of pre- 
empted right to discuss the grand topic of the Apostle 
to the Gentiles; and it is with a special expectation of 
pleasure, as well as with a special sense of the fitness of 
things, that one learns that Dr. Howson has written a 
book entitled The Character of St. Paul, published in 
this country by Dodd & Mead. It is embodied in five 
lectures deveted to the great Apostle’s ‘‘Tact and Pres- 
ence of Mind,” to his ‘‘ Tenderness and Sympathy,” to 
his ‘“‘ Conscientiousness and Integrity,’’ to his habit of 
*“ Thanksgiving and Prayer,” and to his *‘ Courage and 
Perseverance." 


The Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s book for 
young men, called Life, with an introduction by the 
Rev. S. H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., has reached its fourth edi- 
tion from the press of T. Whittaker. It treats of such 
subjects as ‘‘ Character,” *‘Companions,’’ ‘ Success,” 
“Reading,” etc.—We mentioned some time ago that 
Shepard & Gill were publishiug a succession of pam- 
phlets written by Blanchard Jerrold, each devoted to 
gossip and description of some eminent author. Four 
of these pamphlets are now collected into a volume, 
entitled, The Best of all Good Company. Within this 
volume are papers on Charles Dickens, Walter Scott, 
Thackeray, and Douglas Jerrold.—From the American 
Unitarian Association of Boston, we receive a pretty 
and very small book called, The Bible Rule of Life. 
It is an arrangement of Scriptural texts under the 
several topics of Feeling, Thinking, Speaking, Believ- 
ing, Doing, Helping, Giving, Praying, and Praising.— 
The eloquent Scottish preacher, J. R. Macduff, D.D., 
has collected eleven of his sermons on the story of 
Naaman the Syrian, and the book which these form, 
he names The Healing Waters of Israel. It is repub- 


the sanction of some part of this opinion, we shall | lished in America by Robert Carter & Brothers.—The 


gratify our readers by a few sentences taken from the 
author’s description of William the Conqueror. ‘ Will- 
iam, King of the English and Duke of the Normans, 
bears a name,” writes Mr. Freeman, “ which must for- 
ever stand forth among the forenaost of mankind. No 
man that ever trod this earth was ever endowed with 
greater natural gifts; to no man was it ever granted 
to accomplish greater things. Happily there are few 
men in history of whom we have better materials for 
drawing the portrait. We see him as he appeared to 
admiring followers of his own race; we see him also as 
he appeared to men of the conquered nation who had 
looked on him and bad lived in his household. The 
feeling with which the Normans looked on their con- 
quering leader was undoubtedly one of awe rather 
than of love; and the feeling with which the vanquish- 
ed English looked on their Conqueror was undoubtedly 
one of awe rather than of simple hatred. Assuredly 
William’s English subjects did not love him, but they 
felt a kind of sullen reverence for the king who was 
richer and mightier than all the kings that were before 
faim. In speaking of him, the chronicler writes as it 
were with downcast eyes and bated breath, as if he 
were hardly dealing with a man of like passions with 
himself, but was drawing the portrait of a being of 
another name. In estimating the character of Will- 
iam ove feature stands out pre-eminently above all 
others. Throughout his career, we admire in him the 
embodiment, in the highest degree that human nature 
will allow, of the fixed purpose and the unbending 
will. From time to time there have been men who 
seem to have come into the world to sway the course 
of events at their good pleasure, men who have made 
destiny itself their vassal, and whose decrees it seems 
in vain for lesser men to withstand. Whatever the will 
of William decreed, he found a means to bring it about. 
Whatever his hand found to do, he did it with all his 
might. As a warrior, a3 a general, it is needless to 
sound his praises. His warlike exploits sect him among 
the foremost captains of history; but his warlike ex- 
ploits are but the smallest part of his fame. None in 
his own age, and fewin any age, have shown them- 
selves like him masters of every branch of the consum- 
mate craft of the statesman. Calm and clear-sighted, 
he saw his object before him; he knew when to tarry, 
and when to hasten; he knew when to strike and how 
to strike, and how to use alike the noblest and the 
vilest of men as his instruments. Utterly unscrupu- 
lous, though far from unprincipled, taking no pleasure 
in wrong or oppresssion for its own sake, always keep- 
ing back his hands from needless bloodshed, he yet 
never shrank from force or fraud, from wrong or 
bloodshed or oppression, when they seemed to him the 
straightest paths to accomplish his purpose. His 
crimes admit of no denial; but with one single excep- 
tion, they never were wanton crimes. His personal 
virtues throughout life were many and great. We 
hear much of his piety, and we see reason to believe 
that his piety was something more than the mere cton- 
ventional piety of lavish gifts to monasteries. Punc- 
tual in every exercise of devotion, paying respect and 
honor of every kind to religion and its ministers, he 
appeared as a real ecclesiastical reformer, and he al- 
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Remsen & Haffelfinger. It bears the name of The 
Morning Star; or, Wayside Musings and Other Poems 
The work, probably, does not pretend to belong toa 
high order of poetic art, and may hope to escape ex- 
acting criticism. It strikes us as far more distinguished 
by piety than poetry. 

There are some books which contain substan- 
tial religious truths in such judicious arrangement, 
presentation, and clear, simple words, that they keep 
their hold on the public favor, and the limited but 
chronic demand for them requires a new edition. The 
Carters have just given us such a book in Dick's Lect- 
ures on Theology—two volumes in one, making a thick 
octavo of about twelve hundred pages. Passing over 
the usual ground, it differs from other works which 
present the same general views only in the respects we 
have indicated—though there is a fuller discussion of 
some points, like the Sacraments, Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, ete., than is usually found in such lect- 
ures. 

A book of interesting facts, that one might read 
a chapter of to start his thoughts in the merning, 
comes to us from the press of A. 8. Barnes & Co., under 
the somewhat imposing title of * Inductive inquiries 
in Physiology, Ethics, and Ethnology, relating to sub- 
jects of recent research or speculation.”’ It runs in apd 
out among the sciences and superstitions in a pleasant, 
gossiping way, and reminds one a little of ** Curiosi- 
ties of Literature. The author, A. H. Dana, commands 
an easy, fluent pen, and gives the unscientific reader a 
good deal of knowledge in afew pages, The closing 
essay is on the present power of Christianity, and is a 
resumé—somewhat against the title—of what Chris- 
tianity has done in elevating woman, abolishing slavery, 
mitigating the ills that flesh is heir to, ete., with a 
snapper on the end of it for the flanks of Romanism. 
Give it a text and a peroration, and it might serve apy 
man as a good Thanksgiving sermon. 


The Papal Church has its word for the scientists 
who advance from facts to atheistical deductions, in an 
essay by the Rev. J. De Concilio, of “the Propaganda 
College,” and pastor of St. Michael's, Jersey City. It 
is published by D. & J. Sadlier & Co., under the title of 
Catholtcity and Pantheism, and though it is made up 
of a number of articles which have previously ap- 
peared in the Catholic World, its unity is suggested by 
its motto, *“ All truth, or no truth.” Translated this 
means, take away unquestioning faith in the teachings 
of the Roman Catholic church, and you take away all 
faith. The result inevitable is Positivism. The ideas 
of the author are couched in severely abstruse lan- 
guage. ‘Christ is the supreme universal objective 
science; the supreme universal objective dialectic,” 
he affirms. “ He is the light of all finite intelligences ”’ 
—the reader gets breath here; but in an instant 1s 
plunged into the depths again. ‘ Because, in the first 
place, he is the space of essences; being the subsisting 
intelligibility of the Godhead. Secondly, Because in 
his individuality there is the ontological agreement of 





all the problems of the human mind, and the solution 
of all the questions relative to the infinite and the 
finite, to time and eternity, to the absolute and the 
relative, to immutability, to cause and effect. Thirdly, 
Because he is the incarnate Word, cr eating, support- 
ing, elevating and perfecting all created intelligenc e3, 
in force of his essential office of universal mediator of 
the cosmos.” As there are three hundred and seventy- 
six pages of this, it is evident that one who comes into 
the Roman church with any smell of pantheism in his 
garments has got to go through his purgatory in this life. 
But the book is charmingly printed, and ends comforta- 
bly with this conclusion: ‘‘ Consequently the Roman 
Catholic church is the real cosmos of God in its perfec- 
tion of being and faculties; and men have no possible 
alternative but to join it, to submit to its authority, 
under pain of the death of the intclligence, of being a 
creature out of joint with the whole system of God's 
works, of being in the impossibility of attaining their 
last end in palingenesia. The Roman Catholic church 
or pantheism—all truth or no truth—death or life, here 
and hereafter.’ But instead of ‘ Finis,’’ we read just 
below these words—and read with unaffected terror— 
“End of the First Part.” 

It would evidently give a fresh interest to the 
history of the life of Jesus of Nazareth to look at it 
with the eyes of a Jew who is not a Christian. We are 
invited to examine the Gospel narratives from this 
stand-point by a volume translated from the French 
of J. Cohen by Anna M. Goldsmid, and published by 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London. The book bears 
what might be the orthodox title of The Deicides. An 
accusation, however, and not a concession is enfolded 
init. Itis an arraigument of Jesus. The object of the 
author is to show from the evangelists themselves that 
the Jews and their leaders were entirely justifiable in 
their treatment of this “ virulent,” ‘“ vituperative,” 
unreasonable, and blasphemous communist, who set 
himself against ‘ Phariseeism, which constituted the 
strength, the greatness, and the salvation of Israel,” 
and sought to subvert the laws, and to set the poor 
against the rich, the ignorant against the instructed, 
and to disturb in the minds of the people the very 
foundation of their faith—* the absolute unity and in- 
visibility of God”’—by ‘“‘arrogating to himself a divine 
nature and authority.” Incidentally the volume is an 
“apology” for Hebrew unitarianism. It welcomes the 
work of Renan and others as a step toward a recogni- 
nition of the ancient Jewish faith as the absolutely 
perfect religion up to which the whole world must at 
last be led. The book is the work of a deeply preju- 
diced advocate, who occasionally tries to be fair. It 
includes many perversions—perhaps unconscious per- 
versions—of the words and acts of Jesus, and much of 
its language grates harshly on the sensibilities of a 
Christian reader. With an inconsistency which char- 
acterizes the whole volume the author says, in Closing 
up his work, * Judaism does not curse Christianity; 
she honors it. In it she admires one of the most glori- 
ous epochs of humanity. But she especially appreci- 
ates it as a powerful mediator between Israel and the 
human race; as an indefatigable pioneer who prepares 
in the deserts of paganism the way of the Eternal.’ 
But it is only a Christianity from which Jesus is elim- 
inated that can be honored by the author of The Det- 
cides. The book is for sale at the office of The Jewish 
Messenger, and in Baltimore by Deutech & Co. 


A very valuable volume is published, as the 
thirty-fifth of their Theological Library, by T. & T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, a special edition of which has 
been imported for sale in this country by Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong. It is entitled A Comparative 
View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the Various 
Communities of Christendom, Perfect in its arrange- 
ment, exhaustive, furnished with full references and 
sufficient quotations, it presents a reliable authority 
upon the important matters of which it treats. No 
theological student—we refer to the life-long student 
—ought to have a library without it. And oh, that the 
importers and some others would look upon its type 
and paper and binding and go and do likewise! Be- 
side a full table of contents following the title-page, 
we have, as an appendix, a tabular comparison of the 
views of the different communions on the more impor- 
tant theological dogmas and an abundant index. 
A book which is cheap without anything cheap about 
it. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
[The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be acknowledged tm its earliest subsequent issuc. Pul Nishers will 


confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission tn this respect. 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in ail cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. 
Bryant, 4.6, * see keeping. Pia a ibihineents J.C. Bryant, Buffalo. 
Cranch, C. P., ~~ Roberts Brothe rs, 
Fulton, C.C., es ieee Viewed through American Spectacles.’ 

B. Lippincott & Co 
Gilmore, Rev. John, * Storm Warriors, or Lifeboat Work.’ 
Macmillan. 1% 


Van Nostrand & Co. 50 


Price. 


Jacob, Arthur, * Sturage Reservoirs,” ote. 


iohnesn, a, W., “ Poems of Twenty Years.”..De Witt C. Lent. 

Keil, F., “Commentary on Jere miah. ” . = Ae piece. 300 
Lee, hy .% B., * How to Make a Will.” 40 
* Littell’s Living Age.” Fifth Series. Vol. 4... Artite ity © Ges 

Lord Lytton (Bulwer), “ My Novel.” 2 vols.......... Lipp neott. 
Meyer, Heinrich, * Commentary on] Romans.”......... Seribner. 8 00 
“ Monitor Post Office Guide,” ete. ..E. W. Bullinger, New York, 
Murphy, LL.D., James G., * Commentary on Exodus.’ 


Eetes & Lauriat. 2 2% 
Phillips, Philip, ‘* The Singing Annual.”.....A.8. Barnes & Co. % 
Prescott, W. H., “ Conquest of Mexico.” V vls. Zand 3 


Lippinoott. 


“ Sadlier’s Catholic Directory.”.................. ». & J. Sadlier. 100 
Somerville, Martha, * Personal Recollec' tions of “Mary Somer- 
ke ERROR ER: Roberts Bros. 


Watnier, S. B., “ Six Weeks in the Saddle... 000... Macmillan. 1 76 


We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 

cations. 
Presbyteria OR enya —New York. The Congreaational Quarterly-< 
¢a Sagra—Andvver, Christian Quarterty—Oinn. , 
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THe OrPHANS’ Rescur.—Engraved on 
on Steel by J. A. J. Wilcox, from the original 
Painting by Joseph John.—In a boat, as it lay 
in the swollen stream, two orphans were play- 
ing. It was late in the day before the storm 
ceased, and the clouds, lightened of their bur- 
dens, shifted away before the wind, leaving a 
clear, bright sky along the horizon. Unno- 
ticed, the boat became detached from its fast- 
enings and floated out from shore. Quickly 
the current carried it beyond all earthly help. 
Through the foaming rapids, and by precipit- 
ous rocks, dashed the bark with its precious 
cbarge. As it neared the brink of the fearful 
cataract the children were stricken witb ter- 
ror, and thought that death was inevitable. 
Suddenly, there came a wondrous change in 
the little girl. Fright gave way to composure 
and resignation, as, with a determined and 
restless impulse that thrilled through her 
whole being, she grasped the rope that lay by 
her side, when to her surprise, the boat turned, 
as by some unseen power, towardsa quiet eddy 
in the stream—a little haven among the rocks. 

This picture is offered by the Watchman and 
Reficctor as a premium to old and new sub- 
scribers. Send for the beautiful engraving 
that retails for Two Dollars and a Half, and the 
Watchman and Reflector, the best Baptist pa- 
per in the land—both included for Three Dol- 
tars. JOHN W. OLMSTEAD & CO., 

15 State Street, Boston. 





RARE CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY 
A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER. 
Both for little more than the price of one. 

Tut New York TRIBUNE has com- 
pleted arrangements with the principal 
magazines and periodicals of this country 
and Europe, by which it is enabled to 
supply these publications, together with 
either edition of THE TRIBUNE, at a very 
marked reduction from the regular sub- 
scription price. The periodicals for which 
subscriptions may be sent, at any time, 
to Tar TRIBUNE are given below, with 
the regular price of each and the reduced 
price of the combination with THE TrI- 


BUNE: 
Publishers’ With With 
regular Weekly Semi-W. 
price. Tribune. Tribune. 








Harper's Magazine....... #4 00 #5 00 $5 00 
Harper's Bazar ........... 400 - 50 6 00 
Harper's Weekly......... 400 5 60 
Every Saturday........... 5 Ww 5 75 6 75 
Scribner's Monthly...... 400 5 00 6 00 
PE MES Soci cacecesas. 3 00 425 5 25 
The Nation..... ..... 6 00 7 00 
Littell’s Living Age...... & 9 
Atlantic Monthly........ 5 00 6 00 
Seer 5 00 6 00 
Scientific American... 400 53 
Appleton’s Journal 5600 6 00 
Popular Science Monthly 5 00 576 6 75 
New York Medical Jour- 

MEY scstugbin cues: sihnbbobes 400 5 00 6 00 
Phrenological Journal... 3 00 400 5 00 
The Science of Health... 2 00 300 40 
New York Weekly........ 300 4 6 
Leslie's Lllustrated News- 

ET cvncaauanscdsseccece 40 50 6 00 
Chimney Corner.......... 400 5 00 6 00 
Leslie’s Lady's Journal.. 4 00 5 w 60 
Leslie's Boys’ and Girls’ 

0 rer 250 40 50 
Pleasant Hours............ 150 3 00 400 
Boys of America... ..... 19 3 00 400 
Old and New......... --. 400 50 6 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book..... 300 4% 6 2 
The Nursery.............. 150 300 40 
Blaekwood’s Magazine... 4 00 5 00 60 
The Edinburgh Review.. 4 0 500 600 


Make your own selections from this list 
and remit either by money order, draft, 
or registered letter, directly to THe TRIB- 
UNE, and you will receive both maga- 
zine and newspaper. 

Address THe TRIBUNE, New York. 





Everybody’ 8 Paper, 


Published monthly by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Chicago, is a live Sab- 
bath School paper, beautifully Wustrated, finely 
printed on the best of paper, and only 18 cents 
a year when ten or more copies are sent to one 
address. Single numbers, 50 cents a year— 
samples free. 

Some 2 different back Nos. of Everybody’s 
Paper (not dated) are for sale at the reduced 
price of $1.00 per hundred. Noorders can be 
— fora less quantity. We will send them 
by express, prepaid, to any post-office » the 

erthwest or 10c. per hundred extra. J. M. 
OHAPMAN, Manager Pub. Dep't Y. M.C. A. 


“OH, MAMMA, what shall I do?” says 
we item old Annie, with a plaintive voice. 

— *muse me,” adds curly-headed 

yi an the patient, loving mother looks 

ar wistful eye for something to satisfy her 

beighs, restless children. 

she had now Avilude, or Game of Birds, 

it would be just the a Sent post-paid for 

seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, 





aan “Willcox & Gibbs” excels all 
ther sewing machines, not only in the sim- 
Pl licity of its mechanical features, but also in 
ose points of practical utility which are 
most sought after. No other machine turns 
po A 80 — Samana, and inaaing a — 
th so e exertion or —— on the 
part of the operator. 


CHICAGO PURCHASING AGENCY.—For 
the purpose of facilitating communication be- 
tween the readers of the ** CHRISTIAN UNION” 
ye its Chicago adv ertisers, we bave concluded 

to offer our services gratuitously to all those 
living in the vicinity of this city, in the pur- 
chase of any article for sale in Chicago ; also in 
answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the Chicago market. As these 
services are offered gratuitously, all letters 
must be accompanied with stamp for return 
answer. Orders should be very explicit, stat- 
ing how articles are to be sent; and must con- 
— stamps for prepayment of postage, if ar- 
ticles are ordered to be forwarded by mail. 
Address (as the nature of the order a, nquiry 

willsuggest), Mr. or Mrs. A. P. MA 
114 Monroe St., tn Tl. 





“TIAVE you seen it?” Offord’s Pulpit 
of the Day, only $1 a year. Sample copy, 10 
cents. Contains the sermons of the greatest 

reachers living. W. B. Bromell & Co., ® 

yhite Street, New York City. 





FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 


About 25,000 spools of the Eureka Ma- 
chine Twist are manufactured every | Still 
the supply is inadequate, and the nmanufactur- 
ers are obliged to increase their facilities. 





ConuGaTr & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘*‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name, 





CONSUMPTION IS A DisGRAoK.—It is a 
sure indication of having breathed filthy, un- 
clean air. Dr. McCormick says consumption 

can only be produced by inhaling pre-breathed 
air. That is, the filthy air from your own lungs 
or somebody else's. You would never get 
consumption in a well ventilated building such 
as Lewis W. Leeds, Consulting Engineer of 
Ventilating and Warming, 110 ey" N.Y. 
would advise you how to get. Send for his 
schedule of charges. 





A NEw Book on HEALTH.—One which 
should be read by all. D1iGestion and Dys- 
PEPSIA, With directions for treatment. Not 
medical but popular. Prico $1.00, postpaid. 
Address 8. R. 
way,N.Y. 


ELLS, Publisher, 889 Broad- 





WILLSON’S 
Carbolated Cod Liver Oil 


is a scientific combination of two well-known 
medicines. Its theory is first to arrest the de- 
cay, then build upthe system. Physicians find 
the doctrine correct. The really startling cures 
performed by Willson’s Oil are proof. 

Carbolic Acid positively arrests Decay. Fn- 
tering into the circulation, it at once grapples 
with corruption, and decay ceases. 

Cod Liver Oil is Nature’s best assistant in re- 
sisting Consumption. Prepared by 

J. H. WILLSON, 
83 John Street, New York. 


Spots on the Teeth. 


Remove them, and thus forestall the 
decay they threaten, by brushing the enamel 
a with Sozodont. pure mouth, 
and durable teeth, are cheaply purchased at 
the price of this inestimable preparation. 








A RTHUR'S — 4 
~ 
ILLUSTRATED 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


Ley rank ag os oy pono of the day, 
and known as REAT HOUSEHOLD 
MAG AZINE OF AMERIC a A new serial story 
by T. 8. ARTHUR, entitled 


“WINDOW CURTAINS,” 


was commenced in the January number. Ste 
Magazine is more poronghly iden igenseoes with th 
pares | in | ea SOCIAL th — STIC LIFE 
any other magazine in he eountry, or 
the price, GIVES MORE i — 5 
v NEWEST PATEERNS 
BUTTERICK’ S r ladies’ and children’s 
dresses are given by spestah and exclusive arrange- 
ment every month, thusenabling EVERY WOMAN 
TO BE HER OWN DRESSM ER. Every sub- 
scriber receives, FREE, a splendid $5steel engraving. 
A whole book on Flower Culture, 
F LORAL. from an ORIGINAL MANU- 
scuare by a lady of large experience, will be given 
n , 


TERMS, $2.50 ‘ YEAR, with a reduction 


rclubs. Fursale by news- 
dealers. 


» T jamin Machines, Cabinet Or- 
PREMIUMS. ‘amily Bibles, Encyclo- 
edias, &c., &0. offered’ on KASIER AND BET- 
ap R TERMS for ote of subscribers than ever be- 
fore otyen. Send for Specimen Number. 
ore @'T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, F Pa. 
PRE a H STAMPING PA TTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
Mme. L, CENDRIER, 
636 Broadway. N. Y. 








MU SIC, &e. 
PUE BEST. 
CLARKE’S New Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by 8. B. MILLS, GEO. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MCRRAY, and bundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 

GETZE’S School for the Parlor 
Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 


and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.0. 


THE SABBATH, the latest, great- 


est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 
to CHURCH CHOIRS of al] denominations. Price 
$13.80 per dozen. Sample copy by mail, $1.25. 


THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bas., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 


THE AMATEUR —The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE tO ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, “ Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 
922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





S ACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD. 


A Collection of Sacred Music for Choirs, 
Conventions and Singing Schools. 


Price $1.50... . . . $13.50 per dozen. 


By L. 0. Emerson, of Boston, and H. R. 
PALMER, of Chicago. 


Prof. Emerson in the East, and Prof. Palmer in 
the West, are quite unequaled as Leaders and Com- 

osers. THE STANDARD, the result of the united 
abors of such men, cannot fall to be used univer- 
sally in the whole country. 








BAUMBACH’S SACRED QUARTETS. 


| BAUMBACH’S NEW COLLECTION. 


BUCK’S MOTETTE COLLECTION, 
BUCK’S SECOND MOTETTE COL- 
LECTION. 
TRINITY COLLECTION. Hodges and 
Tuckerman. 
Price of each Book, in Cloth, $2.75. In 
Boards, $2.50. 
The above five books are filled with music rd rare 


excellence, suited to Quartet and other Choirs. 
All books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


Til Broadway, N. Y. 
(THE 
SONG IXING!!! 


By H. R. PALMER. 


STILL AHEAD! 
100,000 COPIES 








NOW IN USE!! 


It 1s undeniably the most successful book for 


SINGING SCILOOLS. 


If you have not a copy, send forone. Price 
$7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy by mail (post- 
paid) 75 cents. Address 
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The country may well congratulate itself upon 
the withdrawal by the President of his nomina- 
tion of Mr. Cushing for Chief Justice. While his 
great abilities are conceded, there is a painful con- 
viction in the minds of thoughtful, candid men of 
all parties that his appointment to that high place 
would have been aserious misfortune, his anteced- 
ents not being such as to commend him to the 
public confidence. Of all the offices which the 
President and the Senate are ever called upon to 
fill, that of Chief Justice is the last that should be 
offered to a man whose moral standing is question- 
able. Mr. Cushing's loyalty during the war is cer- 


| and finer methods of inquiry. 





tified by himself and his personal friends, but his | 
letter to Jefferson Davis, of March 20, 1861, recog- 
nizing him as ‘President of the Confederate | 
States,” and expressing the opinion that the Union 
was ‘‘overthrown,” is hardly compatible with the 
obligations of good citizenship at that critical 
hour. Another incident in his career it is still 
more damaging to remember. When he held the 
place of Attorney-General in the Cabinet of Frank- 
lin Pierce, he set his hand to the legal opinion that 
any deputy postmaster of any State might refuse 
to deliver to subscribers any newspapers which he 
should choose to think were calculated to ‘ pro- 
mote insurrection in such State.” The object of 
this was to furnish postmasters with a pretext for 
refusing to deliver such papers as the New York 
Tribune to southerners brave enough to subscribe 
forthem. Is the man who, at sixty years of age, 
was capable of giving such an opinion, qualified, 
at seventy-four, to be Chief Justice? We are glad 
to learn that the President is determined now to 
find a man forthis high place in whose abilities 
and character the whole country has confidence. 


~ ome 

In the matter of the political complications in 
Texas the President has acted with commendable 
discretion. (His refusal to support by military 
authority, upon merely technical grounds, a Gov- 
ernor whom the people of Texas, by an immense 
majority, have repudiated, shows that the Louis- 
iana folly is not without its good fruits. Let us | 
hope that the ** carpet-baggers " who have so long | 
misruled and plundered so many of the recon- 
structed States are at the end of their rope; and 
if the rope were one that would choke a few of 
them, the country would not be very sorry. 





THE BASIS OF THEOLOGY. 
FRIENDLY critic complains that we ha- 
bitually make too little account of theology. 
He thinks our teaching tends to make men under- 
value the importance of right religious belief. He 
says: ‘You magnify right living at the expense of 
right thinking ; while it is certain that in the long 
run, the religious life of an age is shaped by its 
religious thought.” 

Evidently, if there be any God at all, and if any 
knowledge of him be possible to man, that knowl- 
edge must be more interesting and important 
than any other. ‘Theology—man’s knowledge and 
thought of God—is incomparably the first of the 
seiences, and has the most vital connection with 
all the interests of life; and, as its subject is the 
highest, and the sweep of its applications the 
broadest, so it must be pursued by methods in 
some respects peculiar to itself. 

It seems to us that the theological principles and 
methods which the church in our day has inherit- 
ed are in some respects faulty. The tendency 
which Paul detected in the very infancy of the 
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church to substitute ‘‘ man’s wisdom” for reliance 
on the Divine Spirit; to carry into the unsearch- 
able riches of God revealed in Christ the narrow, 
shallow, self-confident methods of human philos- 
ophy—this tendency has developed and borne 
fruit amazingly in theology. It has produced a 
series of systems unflinchingly logical and exact, 
reducing the profoundest aspects of the universe 
to compact little formulas, and dissecting with 
minute analysis the inmost nature of Deity and 
the tenderest experiences of the heart. In these 
systems the greatest and the smallest matters have 
been bound together by such iron-linked and in- 
vulnerable logic that a doubt about tie astronomy 
of Genesis endangered the belief in God’s existence. 
In thus making theology an exact science, and de- 
veloping it solely by the faculties of the intellect- 
ual reason, there has been the widest departure 
from the methods of Paul and of Christ, and from 
the proper requirements of the subject. 

Every great branch of knowledge works through 
special faculties of the human organization. In 
mathematics we discover truth solely by the fac- 
ulty of deduction. When we come to the natural 
sciences, we must constantly supplement this 
faculty by observation and induction. Those 
methods of observation that serve in mechanics 
fail us when we come to chemistry. As we pass 
to those sciences which deal with mental phenom- 
ena, and then again to those which relate to 
human society in its different aspects, we are 
driven at each successive step to the use of other 
And when we come 
to that moblest and widest field, of the Divine 
Nature and man’s relation with it, we must lay 
under eontribution all the highest faculties in 
man—not the intellectual only, but the moral and 
spiritual. 

To build a theology solely by the logical faculty 
is as irrational as to try to make a flower with car- 
penters’ tools. But this is what men have done 
from the time when Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
against ‘‘ enticing words of man’s wisdom” down 
to the latest expositor of Jonathan Edwards. 

Christ taught that the first requisite to knowing 
(rod was to be like God. ‘* Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” “If ye do his 
will, ye shall know of the doctrine whether it be 
of God.” ‘He that hath my commandments, and 
keepeth them, { will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him.” So Paul: ‘* Knowledge 
puffeth up, but love edificth.”. So John: ‘He 
that loveth his brother abideth in the light.” 
‘** He that loveth not knoweth not God.” 

Such is the foundation, as Christ gave it, of 
knowledge of God. Such is the method of a true 
theology. The first rule is not, be exact in your 
analysis, be sound in your logic ; but, be like God— 
be pure in heart, be forgiving, be kind to the evil 
and unthankful, let love reign in every act and 
thought—and you shall come to the truth. 

We believe that observation of the facts of life 
fully corroborates this teaching. It is generally 
true that, in the things most worth knowing, it is 
the good who are the wise. A man becomes learned 
in books and in speculative thought only as he ap- 
plies himself by long study. But that higher wis- 
dom which consists in knowing ‘‘ how to take life,” 
how to be happy and to give happiness, how to 
be unspoiled in prosperity and strong in adversity 
and calin in the presence of death—that wisdom 
will be found not in those who have studied and 
thought much, but in those who have lived unself- 
ishly and purely. 

Now, on this teaching of Christ, and this observ- 
ation of life, we plant ourselves when we come to 
We believe that men can come to true 
knowledge of God only as they are developed in 
their moral and spiritual faculties, and we aim to 
build them up in those faculties. We would help 
men, by all the means which we can command, to 
be faithful to conscience, upright in business, help- 
ful, sympathetic, prayerful, strong in every virtue 
and every grace. We try to build up character, 
including in that word the whole disposition of a 
man toward God and toward his fellows. And, 
further, in this effort we rely above all things else 
on bringing men into living contact with the God 
whom we worship. We desire that they should feel 
him, that they should catch in their own hearts 
the throbbing of the Divine pulse, that they 
should get some sense of all the unspeakable glory 
of tenderness and long-suffering and almighty love 
which is in God. If we do not in our teaching set 
forth God as the center of all things, if we do not 
make him the source of all joy and strength and 
hope, then we do work superficially! The God 
revealed in Jesus Christ—the Supreme in justice 
and holiness and love, the God of all comfort— 





him do we set forth. And we try to present him, 
not as a beautiful conception of the intellect, but 
so that men shall feel him as a living power and 
be drawn into his likeness. 

In doing this, we conceive that we are laying the 
foundation-stone of Theology. Looking at indi- 
vidual men, we know of no other way of helping 
them into religious truth, of delivering them on 
the one hand from skepticism and on the other 
from narrow and belittling conceptions, so potent 
as this of building them up in truly religious life. 
Taking a broader survey, of the general progress 
of truth among men at large, we know of nothing 
so important to it as that men should rise into a 
higher plane of living. It isan axiom in educa- 
tion, that the first thing to be done is not so much 
to communicate knowledge as to develop the facul- 
ties. The main obstacle to the progress of relig- 
ious truth, is the low condition of men’s moral and 
spiritual nature. Create an atmosphere of love, 
develop the spiritual side of men through which 
direct communion with God is possible, and the 
light will flow in. 

We recognize fully that this inspiration and nur- 
ture of soul-life must be accompanied and assisted 
by the presentation of truth in intellectual forms. 
But, in the highest method of developing religious 
knowledge, logical analysis and philosophical spec- 
ulation are subordinated to that immediate appre- 
hension of spiritual truth which works outside 
of and higher than sense and the sense-inspired 
reason. The highest illumination of the intel- 
‘eatual problems of religion comes as it were by 
side-light, when the soul is immediately intent on 
the great spiritual certainties. There is no better 
example of this than the writings of that keen 
analyst and logician, the Apostle Paul. The prime 
object of his epistles, even the most highly doc- 
trinal, is always the building up of men, not in 
speculative truth, but in lives of purity and love 
and filial trust. His metaphysical reasonings 
and subtle grguments occur only as incidental 
to the development in his readers of Christian 
character. Out of his disconnected and fragment- 
ary utterances a hundred systems have been built 
by later theologians, as out of the stones of the 
great Roman Colosseum the medieval nobles built 
their palaces. But Paul, who was no system- 
maker, is richer in truth than they all. 

Do we, then, deny all place to systematic tbeol- 


ogy, in the Christian system ? By no means. We 
recognize it as legitimate and important. But, to 


be successfully pursued, it must draw its mate- 
rials out of Christ-like lives. The ‘ Christian 
consciousness ” of an age must furnish a warm and 
deep soil for its religious philosophy, or the plant 
will be starved and sickly. 

All other questions in theology radiate from the 
conception of the Divine character as from a 
eenter. We go right or wrong chiefly as we start 
right in our apprehension of what God is. The 
special problems which exercise the mind of the 
ehurch in our day—such as the authority of the 
Scriptures, the nature and ofiice of Christ, the 
proper sphere of prayer, the character of future 
retribution—these and other questions must large- 
ly find their key in a right conception of God. 
And God is to be truly Known only as we draw 
near to him in heart and in life. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

| or the most amazing present form of 

Evolution is The Boy of to-day. How the 
pastoral and simple adult Adam of Paradise 
should have passed into the sophisticated and 
complex adolescent Adam of America is a lesser 
puzzle than the question of how to deal with this 
queer embryo so that he may bequeath a better 
than himself to the next age. 

To the boy the printing-press has become the 
shaping influence of our time. Father and mother 
may be voted unsympathetic and slow. Comrades 
may show themselves arrogant and mean. Sisters 
may not be above temptation in the way of small 
tempers, tale-bearing, or fibs. But the friends in 
the story-books are all that the most exacting boy 
could desire. If they have weaknesses these are not 
visited on him, and he forgives them all sins but 
tediousness. He thinks their thoughts, speaks 
with their speech, sees with their eyes, adopts 
their conscience. Lesson-books are alien, to be 
respected or despised as the case may be. But 
story-books are bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh. 

Yet not one conscientious Christian parent in 
ten troubles himself to see what books and papers 
his boy reads for pastime. Thus a free market 


opens to enormous supplies of profitless or poison 
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literature. Not to speak of those prurient publi- 
cations which, at least, do not lie open on news- 
stands or heap the shelves of reputable book- 
stores, there is a class of boys’ books and papers 
hardly less menacing to morals and a thousand 
times more widely read. 

(iood Jacob Abbott with his model Pollo, his 
amiable Marco Paul, and his preternatural Jonas ; 
dear old Gaffer Day with his innocent Sandford 
and Merton; sweet Mary Howitt with her whole 
delightful library of stories; clever Miss Edge- 
worth, and, alas! even great Sir Walter ; these and 
their gentle kindred who delighted the young 
world twenty years ago are shoved aside by bus- 
tling and coarse “ Oliver Optic,” ‘* Walter Aimwell,” 
Pierce Egan, and the evil brood of authors of Boys 
of America, and T'he Boys’ Own. We have doubt- 
ed, indeed, whether Robinson Crusoe and Settlers 
in Canada might not be out of print, since we 
heard a bright lad of sixteen declare that Plutarch’s 
Lives was too slow to interest a boy of spirit, 
though that is the book to which the great Napo- 
leon, who is thought to have had a reasonable 
taste for adventure, gave his school-boy days and 
nights. 

According to this modern literature there is an 
experience called ‘‘life” wholly distinet from and 
incompatible with that simple existence which the 
home roof covers. Indeed, the youth whose noble 
aspiration impels him toward this joy of eventful 
living must begin by running away from home. 
Previously he will have shown the mark of his high 
calling by bullying his teachers and superiors, 
breaking up the school, perhaps, deceiving father 
and mother, and telling what white lies may be 
necessary to his large ends, Having thrown off 
the tyranny of loving-kindness he enters on the 
liberty of the street, the fore-castle, the frontier, 
the mines, or the forge. Ilis companions ave low- 
lived criminals, His ambition is the vulgar gen- 
teel, 


rollicking, always ready, one against ten, to floor 
the most dangerous “ enemies,” always loftily su- 
perior to circumstances, and, in the end, marrying 
the rich girl and setting up as a Patron of the Vir- 
tues ; the inevitable moral being that the wilder 
the boy and the coarser his surroundings, the more 
sdmirable and successful will be the man. 

The whole philosophy of even the best of these 
productions is false, their style is tawdry, their lan- 
guage ungrammatical, their atmosphere mephbitic, 
and yet they are interesting. As the Greek youth 
heard the legends of Homer and was kindled to 
emulation of the triumphant gods and heroes, so 
the American boy pores over the Adventures of 
Jack Harkaway, or the Starry Flag Series, and 
daily sets up newer and shabbier images in his 
motley Pantheon. As a lad thinketh in his heart, 
sois he. The reader of these epics coarsens, his 
speech is garnished with cheap slang, the pitch he 
handles slowly defiles him. When Fifth Avenue 
and the Five Points hang delighted over the same 
literature, admire the same heroes, form them- 


selves, more or less consciously, upon the same | 


models, it is not because the Five Points have 
heard anything about sweetness and light. 

In the distorted mirror of these prints every 
moral quality looks awry. Thrift is stinginess. 
Obedience is mean-spiritedness, Extravagance is 
open-handedness. Bluster and brag are manli- 
ness. Patriotism is the doctrine of Manifest Des- 
tiny. In the late Cuban excitement those students 
of The Boy's Own or “ Oliver Optic” were few, who 
did not long to “lick” Spain, declaring that a 
Spaniard was ‘‘too mean to live,” that Cuba was 
rightfully ours, and that peace was disgraceful. 
Neither the sufferthgs of the patriots nor the 
eruelties of the volunteers were an appreciable 
factor in the sum of their conclusions, Not one 
boy in fifty took the pains to know the facts be- 
fore fulminating this bloody ultimatum. It was 
the brute thirst for conquest, stimulated by a false 
notion of the glory of victory, which their reading 
had taught them. 

And yet we do not believe that our bright, pro- 
voking, delightful, misled, beloved boys are given 
over to a reprobate mind. We parents, by our 
carelessness, have let loose among them a whole 
Pandora’s box of evils. But Hope still lingers in 
the bottom. Out of this moral dust-heap it is our 
task to sift those bits of pure gold which allure 
the lads. Either climate, or the vague intimations 
of coming manhood, or complex social conditions 
which cannot now be considered, or all these to- 
gether, have mingled fire with the blood of our 
young barbarians, and prompted it to seek the 
fuel of wild incident and adventure, if not in their 





Everybody about him commits more than | 
the seven deadly sins, but he remains a Bayard of | 
spotlessness, delightfully reckless, picturesquely | 
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own lives then in those dramas which fascinate 
them in story-books. 

Nature commonly knows what she is about, 
with all her queerness, Let us give the boys 
simple diet, pure air, and abundant exercise to 
keep the blood down from the base of the brain. 
Let us make ourselves, as parents, so delightfully 
agreeable to them that they will think father and 
mother ‘better fun” than any other acquaint- 
ances, and be ready to accept books of our choos- 
ing. And then let us have in those books plenty 
of stirring times, of hair-breadth ‘scapes, of breath- 
less noments of suspense. 

Providentially, virtue is as energetic as vice. 
Merit is not less brave than demerit. Worth is 
quite as likely to do pioneer’s service as worthless- 
ness. History, biography, and the infinite world 
of imagination are heaped up with treasures ready 
to the hand of those wise and brilliant ones who 
will take up the writing of fit books for boys. We 
hope that we see their names already written in 
the list of contributors to the best of our juvenile 
magazines. But their work ought not to be one 
moment longer postponed. The books that reach 
everybody's son reach everybody's daughter. And 
the popular juvenile literature of to-day is deter- 
mining the morality of the next generation, 





IGNORANCE MADE UNLAWFUL. 
iD VERY year that passes makes more evident 
4A the truth of Lord Macaulay’s famous pre- 
diction that America must yet encounter precisely 
the same social problems and political perils with 
which Europe has had to grapple, but which we 
have hitherto been enabled to avert by the happy 
circumstance of having a boundless tract of unoc- 
cupied land to which to remit the discontented 
portions of our population. It is not from the 
love of looking at the dismal side of things that so 
mmany Americans now sean the future with anxious 
foreboding. There are dangers ahead of us. We 
should be maniacs, rather than patriots, to think 
so well of our country as to suppose it incapable 
of taking harm. We are threatened by dangers 
from the increase of criminals, from the enlarge- 
ment of the pauper-class, snd from the decay of 
political sense and political virtue among us. True 
wisdom consists in frankly admitting these dan- 
gers, and in honestly searching for the best means 
of counteracting them. 

A noble contribution towards this task has just 
been made by Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins, in a very 
able report, on Compulsory Edueation, recently 
made to the New York City Council of Political 
Reform. Besides the fine conciliatory temper in 
which Mr. Hawkins has written, he deserves praise 
for the clear and admirable array he has made of 
what may be called hard facts. We accept his in- 
vitation to reproduce some of these facts for the 
instruction of our readers. 

In the first place, we ought to ascertain the prin- 
cipal source of the three terrible evils referred to 
above—crime, pauperism and political degener- 
acy. It can be proved arithmetically that these 
evils chiefly spring from popular ignorance. 

Take crime: Between the years 1867 and 1869 
one-half of the population of France could not 
read or write ; and out of this one-half came, dur- 
ing those years, ninety-five per cent. of the per- 
sons arrested for crime, and eighty-seven per cent. 
of those convicted of crime. In New England 
only seven per cent. of all the inhabitants above 
the age of ten are unable to read or write; yet 
out of that small minority of illiterate persons 
comes eighty per cent. of the criminals. In New 
York and Pennsylvania seven crimes are committed 
by ignorant persons to one by educated persons ; 
while throughout the whole country the ratio is 
as ten to one. 

Take pauperism : The statistics of the principal 
countries of Europe for a long period of years show 
that, other things being equal, pauperism is in- 
variably in the inverse ratio of popular education ; 
as the latter increases the former decreases. The 
same fact is illustrated in the experience of this 
country. Limiting our view to the three great 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, we find 
that, of the persons who cannot read and write, 
one in ten is a pauper; while of the persons who 
can read and write only one in three hundred is a 
pauper. 

That political virtue decreases among the people 
in proportion as ignorance increases is too obvious 
to require argument. ‘‘ The greatest part of the 
world,” as Macchiavelli says, ‘‘consists of the 
people ;’ and when the people are ignorant they 
become exactly what Macchiavelli calls them, 
“the rabble and rascality,” fit and willing victims 








for demagogues, vote-buyers, and the enemies of 
constitutional liberty. In fact, from this point of 
view, popular education becomes a matter of life 
and death for the present political institutions 
of America. ‘‘ With intelligent voters,” says Mr. 
Hawkins, ‘‘our form of government is the best 
yet devised ; but, with ignorant voters, it is one 
of the worst.” 

From these facts the inference is irresistible that 
the continued safety of the nation depends on the 
education of the people who compose it ; and if 
this cannot be secured by the spontaneous action 
of moral and intellectual inducements, it must be 
secured by the compulsion of law. Our own ex- 
perience shows that the voluntary system is in- 
adequate. In our own State, for example, the 
average daily attendance upon the public schools 
is only about one-third of the entire school popu- 
lation, and upon all schools, public and private, it 
is only about one-half. ‘‘ The class most in need 
of school training seldom attend school at all, to- 
wit, those whose parents, through ignorance, pov- 
erty or crime, give them little or no home educ¢a- 
tion.” 

And if the voluntary system of publie schools 
thus breaks down, even at our own doors, not less 
complete is the failure of the system wherein at- 
tendance upon schools is a matter of church in- 
fluence. In Italy and Spain the experiment of 
parochial schools has been tried for ages. Will 
any one quote the results as an argument in favor 
of that system’? Indeed, this system is far less 
efficient than that of free public schools, with only 
voluntary attendance. By a comparison of official 
statisties Mr. Hawkins obtains the following as- 
tonishing tabulation of results : 


Illiter- Paup- Crimrn- Inhabit- 

utes. ers. ais. ants. 
Parochial school system......... 1,400 410 169 to the 10.000 
Public school systemin2iStates 3%) 170 -_ 10,000 


Publie school system in Massa- 
GRUBB soc cscccceccccceseses ve | 49 = 10,000 


The line of argument, then, is very direct. The 
greatest evils, social and political, which threaten 
this country, are the offspring of popular ignor- 
ance; but popular ignorance can be assailed in 
only three ways: by voluntary attendance upon 
public schools, by voluntary attendance upon par- 
ochial schools, or by compulsory attendance upon 
schools of some sort. The first two methods prove 
to be inadequate. We must try the third, or we 
must perish. This third method has been already 
tried for many years by Prussia, and the results of 
that effort have now filled the world with the re- 
nown of its success. It has been adopted, like- 
wise, by the States of Michigan, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. Let all the 
other States emulate their example, and let not 
the Empire State be the last. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—The Presbyterian says the Week of Prayer in 
Philadelphia brought with it the ‘“‘fly, of the blue- 
bottle species, with a white necktie’—a “clerical 
pest ’ which that paper is constrained to protest 
against. ‘‘ We refer,” it says, ‘‘to those peripatetic 
divines, who, despite their notorious disfavor with the 
general public, regularly press to the front place of 
every meeting, take part in every service, and a part 
too of such monstrous proportions as the wisest and 
best of men would searcely be warranted in claiming.” 
The editor calls upon the leaders of devotional meet- 
ings * to ring down inexorably all transgressors, though 
they sail under tbe utmost spread of titular canvass— 
D.D., LL.D., and all the rest.’ Alas! that religious 
meetings everywhere should be pestered by these 
bores! 

—The negotiations for the sale of the Independ- 
ent, about which so much has been said of late in the 
newspapers, have resulted in the conclusion, on the 
part of Mr. Bowen, to go on with it himself, still con- 
fiding the management to Messrs. Ward, Gladden and. 
Spear, as editors. Dr. T. M. Coan, having resigned the 
place of book-reviewer, has been succeeded by Mr. 
Richardson, who, though the youngest member of the 
staff, will bring to his task abilities of a high order. 

—By an oversight, the name of the writer was 
not affixed to the article on “The Anglican For- 
mularies” which we published last week. It should 
have been credited to Prof. George VP. Fisher. 

—The women recently elected members of the 
School Committee in Boston have been admitted to 
seats by a vote of 77 to 17. The opposition offered a 
motion that as the City Solicitor had decided that wo- 
men could not hold seats in the School Committee, 
therefore they were not legally elected, and their seats 
were vacant. The brunt of the defense was borne by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, a member of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the last Legislature, which reported that no 
legislation was necessary to enable women to hold 
seats in the School Committee. He quoted the opinion 
of his associates on the Committee, and ridiculed the 
idea that women were not (competent or were nok 
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legally eligible to seats. The question was further de- 
bated by other members, who claimed that the Board 
was the only judge of the qualifications of members, 
and by others, who urged that the Legislature itself 
had settled the question by passing a law that three 
women should be chosen on the Board of Trustees of 
the State Industrial School for Girls. The women hav- 
ing been admitted, the resolution declaring their seats 
vacant was referred to tne Committee on Elections, 
and the Mayor then announced the Committees of the 
Board, assigning the ladies on the same terms with the 
Other new members. 

—J. B. Smith, the well-known negro caterer of 
Boston, is chairman of the Committee on Federal Re- 
lations in the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
a place which he fills with credit to himself and the 
Old Commonwealth. What a change since the day 
when a negro could not gain admissiov even to the gal- 
leries of the legislative chambers: 

—Speaker Blaine shows good sense in saying 
that, rather than revive the franking abuse, it would 
be better to dispense with the public documents, 
which reach at the best but a small fraction of the 
people, many of whom even would not take them out 
of the post-ofllce if they had to pay the postage on 
them. He farthersays: “ Asto restoring the franking 
privilege for the individual correspondence of mem- 
bers, I can hardly conceive any one desiring it. There 
would be no possible convenience resulting from the 
revival that would compensate for the general injus- 
tice and odium of the act, especially at this time, when 
there has been no fair trial of the new system. The 
personal and official correspondence of any one mem- 
ber is not large enough to be pecuniarily burdensome. 
Just remember that three hundred dollars will pay the 
postage on ten thousand ietters, and then find the 
Congressman that writes half that number in a single 
year. We have the cheapest postage, all things con- 
sidered, of any people in the world, and about the 
fairest thing I know of is for every citizen, public and 
private, to pay his own share of it. If I would vote 
for any possible exception to the rule of uniform and 
universal payment, it would be in favor of newspaper 
exchanges and the free circulation of county papers 
within our bailiwicks.” 

—Mr. I. 8. Kalloch, formerly a Baptist clergy- 
man and pastor of the Tremont Temple Church in 
Boston, and who, under charges of immorality, left 
the ministry and emigrated to Kansas, has once more 
united with the church. Rev. Frank M. Ellis, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., writing to the Eraminer and Chronicle, 
says: “Mr. Kalloch presented himself to the First 
Church here for membership, and after a statement as 
humble as a child’s and as tender as a Woman's, which 
melted the whole church as I never saw an experience 
Tove any congregation, he was tearfully, heartily and 
mnanimously welcomed home again by the church of 
Christ.” 





A CRY VOR PURE ATR. 
HERE was once a learned king of Castile who, 
entertaining a royal opinion of his own abil- 
{ties, made the audacious remark, that, had he 
been present when the Lord created this world, 
he could have suggested a number of highly useful 
improvements upon the plan actually adopted. 
Doubtless, King Alphonso has not been the last 
of the philosophers who have regarded the world 
as a piece of workmanship seriously open to criti- 
cism in more ways than one, and decidedly unfor- 
tunate in having been built without their being 
consulted upon the subject. But there is one 
merit in the construction of the world which even 
the most ungenial of its critics will allow: it 
has been fitted up with an ample supply of fresh 
air. It matters not how populous the earth may 
become with animals that have lungs, there is air 
enough for the whole lot, however extravagantly 
they may use it. The globe floats in the center of 
an ocean of air that is at least a hundred miles 
high at every point ; and the simultaneous efforts 
of all the breathing creatures on the surface of the 
earth cannot begin to make the slightest progress 
towards exhausting that infinite reservoir. If, 
therefore, fresh air is the one constant physical 
necessity for man, it is likewise the most abundant 
and the cheapest. It is a humiliating paradox to 
add that, the moment soeiety reaches the roof and 
the glass-window stage of development, fresh air, 
which God made so abundant, man insists on 
making very scarce. 
' We will not, by referring to the hundred in- 
stances of this fact presented by our houses, 
churches, theatres, and lecture-rooms, scatter the 
attention of our readers, which we wish now to 
fix upon a single lamentable atrocity in vicious 
ventilation presented by the public schools of 
New York. It is telling the truth in plain prose 
to say that the case here referred to is so bad that 
it could hardly be worse. New York has reason, 
in many respects, to be proud of its public schools ; 
but the buildings in which these schools stibsist 
are ingenious and costly contrivances for debili- 
tating and murdering their inmates by air that is 
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tainted and fetid with poison. That delicious 
thing, which God meant that we should all have 
in the greatest abundance, and have for nothing, 
the builders of our school-houses have spent mill- 
ions of money to deprive our children of alto- 
gether. 

This public shame has often been publicly men- 
tioned, but it has not been removed; and we all 
owe thanks to Zhe World newspaper for its 
humane enterprise in recalling the subject to gen- 
eral attention by a series of articles, embodying 
the results of certain scientific tests applied by 
its own commissioner, Dr. Endemann, to the ven- 
tilation of several of the most noted New York 
schools. No abstract of those articles, and no 
fragments from them, can give an adequate im- 
pression of the force which their simple statements 
must make upon every thoughtful reader; and 
they fully justify the severe verdict that ‘‘ the 
public school buildings of this city are as devoid 
of ventilation as the adobes of Africa or the snow 
huts of Labrador.” 

In the course of his inspections, Dr. Endemann 
visited the best known of the public schools—those 
filled with poor children, like that in Elm street, 
and those attended by children of the rich, like 
that in Twelfth street. The days taken for his 
visits were favorable—just before Christmas, when 
the weather was so mild as to permit the windows 
to be open, and when the attendance was unusu- 
ally small. The learned chemist analyzed the air 
in the rooms where the least unfavorable results 
were anticipated ; and his reports show the pres- 
ence of carbonic acid in quantities ranging from 
four to eight times the normal amount. 

But that statement, significant as it may be to 
the scientist, hardly produces upon the average 
reader the effect that would be made by some of 
the more descriptive parts of the narrative. For 
instance, the room visited at the Elm street school 
was about eighteen by sixteen feet. In the 
middle was a small stove containing a wood fire ; 
and sixty-four pupils were present. The ther- 
mometer indicated sixty-two degrees, and the win- 
dow was lowered about eighteen inches. ‘‘ There 
was no means of ventilation save the window. 
The teacher said the air was generally very op- 
pressive. Some days they could not have any fire 
at all, the breath of the seholars making the room 
warm enough, and by far too unwholesome. The 
pupils, she said, were all the time complaining of 
headache.” This is the invariable testimony. In 
a school in Thirteenth street the pupils ‘ appeared 
to be very nervous and uneasy, writhing and 
twisting about on the benches as if tied down 
with ropes but very anxious to get loose.” In 
another room of the same school the ceiling was 
very low; and ‘the teacher, a young lady, com- 
plained very bitterly, and said she suffered a great 
deal. The young lads packed in the benches 
looked sickly and miserable. The teacher said 
that, besides there being no ventilation to the 
room save by letting in cold air from the win- 
dows, there was no way of regulating the tem- 
perature. The steam must be all on or all shut 
off, and consequently the room was either uneom- 
fortably warm or uncomfortably cold.” And of 
all the testimony thus produced, perhaps nothing 
is more striking than a part of a suppressed re- 
port made to the Board of Education by Mr. 
Lewis W. Leeds, and relating to the famous 
Twelfth street school: ‘It is warmed by seven 
hot-air furnaces. Allof the warmed air is brought 
into the rooms through registers on the interior 
or warmest side of the room, directly against the 
teachers’ backs, and the ventilator for the escape 
of foul air is placed directly over the registers. 
The children placed on the opposite side of the 
room have to suffer for the teacher’s roasting, by 
the open windows exposing them to cold draughts 
upon the backs and shoulders, and contributing 
in no small degree to their frightful mortality.” 
It was at this school that Mr. Leeds made the in- 
teresting discovery that the fresh-air supply-box 
for one of the furnaces had been shut off by a 
damper and converted into a hen-coop; while 
‘five of the other furnaces in this building were 
wholly devoid of fresh air entry from the ex- 
ternal atmosphere, while they counterfeited the 
appearance by a show of large registers from the 
cellar, which contained a long accumulation of 
dirt flavored with the odor of the hen-roost.” 

And this is the way we rich and enlightened 
Christians, in this metropolitan city of America, 
treat our dear little children, and, as they pine 
and die before our loving eyes, we shed bitter 
tears, and mourn long over their graves, and 
piously describe their untimely deaths as a mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence, 
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A school in Germantown, Pa., has a corps of teach- 
ers who evidently propose to have the chureh congregation 
become acquainted with them as well as become interested 
personally in the school. They have been in the habit for 
three years of meeting at different houses on Friday even- 
ings for consultation and encouragement in their common 
work. This winter they intend to make an effort to visit 
every family in the congregation in turn where it has been 
previously ascertained a cordial welcome awaits them. The 
pastor heartily endorses their plan, and he bespeaks an open 
door, or, what is better, open hearts, wherever they knock 
for admittance. The families where the mectings are held 
are of course invited to join in the teachers’ exercises, and to 
call in their neighbors and friends. That Sabbath-school 
ought to flourish, whether it has any scholars or not, since 
teachers with such an enthusiastic spirit could not help car- 
rying it on by themselves. 

The superintendent of the first Sunday-school in 
Brooklyn, was Robert Snow, who with his wife lived toa g00d 
old age. As they had no children of their own, they adopted 
no less than eight in the course of their lifetime. A man with 
a heart so large could hardly help starting a children’s Sun- 
day-school, and it is certain that children could not keep away 
after once knowing him. The great secret of success in this 
department of work lies, after all, in the native or acquired 
tact of drawing the young involuntarily to one’s self. 





Normal classes for teachers are very well in their 
way, if they can be made to serve their particular purpose 
effectively. As their object is to instruet teachers how to 
conduct their classes in the best manner, it is apparent that 
they could be made profitable to a certain degree. Normal 
schools in the system of secular education aim to produce 
competent teachers for the common schools. Semething of 
the kind might be tried in a limited way in behalf of the 
Sunday-school. Good teachers are certainly needed here as 
much as they are in the day-schools, and if they could come 
together and exchange views on the subject of teaching, or 
have some experienced person consult with them at times, 
they could at least manage to get some fresh ideas in the 
matter. - 

The New York Association of Sunday-school teach- 
ers is making plans for a general study meeting of Sabbath- 
school superintendents to occur on Tuesday of each week, 
and to be held at such place and hour as shall be decided to 
be most convenient for all concerned. The question of or- 
ganizing the meeting at some point dewn-town and at some 
hour near mid-day is under advisement. It is thought that 
this arrangement would in some measure accommodate a 
great company of superintendents whose homes and Sabbath- 
schools are outside of New York and yet who spend their 
business hours in this city. The exercise is put so early in 
the week as Tuesday in order that superintendents may nake 
use of any ideas derived from it at their own weckly teachers’ 
mectings occurring later. The success of such an enterprise 
depends mainly upon the rare qualifications of its conductor. 
New Yorkers are fortunate in having Ralph Wells, Esq., par- 
tially pledged to this undertaking. We see in the movement 
the germ of great good and power, and believe that other 
cities will imitate us in this matter as we have followed Bos- 
ton and CLicago. 

In reviving the Ladies Bible Class which he formerly 
conducted, Rey. Dr. R. 8. Storrs lately gave notice from his 
pulpit that he did not invite those who could only attend oc- 
casionally, or at their convenience. He wished to have ita 
class whose members would make it a point to be present and 
enter into its spirit fully, which is a hint that has universal 
application. It has been often observed, doubtless, that Bible 
classes seem to be organized on the principle of a free read- 
ing room, open to any one who chooses to go in and stay for 
awhile. That this loose system does more injury than good 
might be stating the case too strongly, but it certainly is a 
very scrious drawback to the efficiency of such classes. 


Grace Greenwood adds her experience as additional 
testimony, if it were needed, upon the aptness and eagerness 
with which the colored people learn to read. All her teach- 
ing, she writes, was done in Sunday-schools, and she never 
ceased to be astonished at the way her pupils leaped from the 
alphabet to the gospels. One poor boy, born a fave, learned 
in a few months of Sunday instruction to read the Sermon on 
the Mount, better than it seems to have been read by some 
members of Congress, to whose debates she is listening this 
winter. The friends of the black children in the South hardly 
need be reminded again that many of them will get very 
little right religious training unless they are reached through 
Sabbath Schools, These, in most cases, must precede 
churches, 

As to who should elect superintendents, Rev. Mr. 
Trumbull is decidedly of the opinion that the entire school, 
teachers and scholars, should not. Scholars in particular, he 
justly observes, are not likely to be the best judges of a super- 
intendent’s qualifications, nor ought a superintendent to feel 
under obligations to them for his election, There must be 
some schools which choose their leaders in this democratic 
fashion or Mr. Turnbull would not dwell so emphatically up- 
on the evil of the method as he does. His view is the one 
commonly entertained, though not always carried out, that 
the superintendent should be counted as a representative of 
the church and be chosen accordingly. In the generality of 
casea, we believe, the teachers elect him, the church not ex- 
ercising any corporate right in the matter. It certainly in- 
creases # superintendent’s sense of responsibilty when he 
knows that he is the personal choice of the congregation at 
large. 


An English superintendent, who for twelve years has 
had charge of the largest Sabbath-sehool in London, says that 
in all his experience he never yet met a teacher whom he 
could not convince on any point, and speedily win over to his 
will. The fact is that things known to be wrong, or not best, 
are oftener allowed to go as they are because of the trouble it 
will take to mend them rather than because of any impos- 
sibility in the case, That superintendent who suffers evila 
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and mismanagement to pass unnoticed and unchecked under 
his eye cannot expect to have what all are aiming after—a 
model schocl. 


As to the blackboard, neither the angels nor the 
Saviour nor any of the apostles should ever be drawn upon 
it. This was the criticism made at a model Sunday-school 
exercise, where an angel was represented on the board, “ sit- 
ting, and clad in the fanciful manner in which these heavenly 
messengers are usually made to appear.” Everything else, 
texts, cross and crown were drawn to perfection, it was said. 
How far blackboard exercises are pursued in schools we are 
not aware, but if they are to be made the occasion of an art 
attempt, they will signally fail. Little children, even, know 
a good drawing from a poor one, and * botches”’ will not im- 
preas a happy thought on their minds. Unless a master 
teaches a class, better let the angel and disciples alone as sub- 
jects for the blackboard. 
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LONGING. 
()* all the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, 30 kind, 
So beautiful, as longing ? 
The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 





Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished ideal, 
And longing molds in clay what life 
Carves on the marble Real; 
To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal ;— 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 


Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that we muy be still 
Content with merely living; 

But, would we learn that heart's full scope 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 
And realize our longing. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons, 
That some slight good is also wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe'er we fail in action. 
James Russell Lowell. 
TOM CORWIN. 
N R. CORWIN told an anecdote with finer effect 
than any of his contemporaries. He was witty, full of 
bumor, and never failedin retort. His onslaught upon Gen- 
eral Crary of Michigan, who had made a bitter attack upon 
General Harrison in the House of Representatives soon after 
his nomination at Harrisburg, will never be forgotten by 
those who heard it, or read the admirable report of the speech 
made by reporter Stansberry, and published in the National 
Intelligencer. Crary was a man of considerable ability, and 
well esteemed in the House; but he was so utterly demolished 
by Corwin’s assaults that he soon after retired to private lifes 
whence he never emerged. And when Mr. Adams alluded to 
him as the late Mr. Crary, the quiet sarcasm convulsed the 
House. The story told by Mr. Corwin at President Van 
Buren’s dinner-party, in reply to the banter of Mr. Jenifer, of 
Maryland, in which the old man living in Ohio trusted that he 
would not be held responsible for the forty years which he 
had spent on the “ Eastern Shore,’’ has been too often pub- 
lished to bear repetition here. 

Corwin’s humor and sarcasm were of too delicate and subtle 
& nata#re to permit of their transfer to paper with much effect, 
His wit was spontaneous and unpremeditated, but wonder- 
fully telling. When the abolition excitement was at its 
height he was invited’ to address a public meeting at Coving- 
ton, opposite Cincinnati. It was apprehended that the ultra 
slavery men might interrupt him, so he determined to propi- 
tiate them by an anecdote. “ Fellow-citizens,’’ said he, “it is 
quite possible that some of you may suppose that my sympa- 
thies are with the negroes to such an extent that I would be 
giad to see them prosper at the expense of the superior race. 
I don’t propose to refute this notion by argument or asser- 
tion, but I will give my bit of experience in relation to the 
blacks, from which you will be able to infer what my feelings 
toward them are likely to be. When Iwas quite a young man 
I went down the river to New Orleans on a flat-boat. I re- 
mained in that rather lively city for a couple of weeks, seeing 
what was worth looking at, until, my money being about 
spent, I bethought myself of returning. But one thing I had 
not seen, which I was told was one of the inevitable sights of 
the place. I must go toa quadroon ball. So, dressed in my 
best clothes, I called for a ticket to the ball, and was repulsed 
with the declaration, 

“Colored folks not admitted !" 

Corwin was quite as dark as a quadroon.—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 


JAPAN’S POSTAL SYSTEM, 

( NE of the most quiet but beneficial advances dur- 

ing the past year has been the establishment of a gen- 
eral post-office. Heretofore, each provineial and small local 
government employed a special messenger, who took letters 
to the two capitals, Kiyo-to and Yeddo, on the 16th and 25th 
day of each month. The more distant provinces were sent to 
and heard from but once a month, and the smaller and poorer 
local authorities sent a naked post-man at extremely irregu- 
lar intervals. As for the farmers and humble folks generally, 
they had almost no means of transmitting letters. Now, a 
mail leaves Yeddo every third and eighth day—** Sam-patchi,” 
as it is in Japanese—while postmen from the provinces leave 
on those days also. Although these letters are nearly all car- 
vied over mountain and plain by foot runners, day and night 
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they reach their destination safely, and often at the rate of 60 
miles per day, as I have found out by experience. This grow- 
ing department is under the care of a Japanese who studied 
our own postal system at Washington, and, on returning to 
his own country, informed a friend of ours, after his appoint- 
ment, that he was “a kind of a postmaster.” He can now 
afford to throw off the first three words of his announcement. 
iventually, 1 have no deubt, the consular post-offices in the 
ports will be abolished, and all the mail business done in Ja- 
pan will be put into the hands of the Japanese.—Correspond- 
ence of the Chicago Tribune. 
HOW THE POET LAUREATE RECEIVED THE 
QUEEN. 
HE Queen once sent Tennyson word that she would 
honor him with a visit on the following day. The an- 
nouncement was received with full loyal welcome from the 
poet and his household, which, be it said in all respect, has, 
with all the attractions, some of the disadvantages of the 
poetical atmosphere. Order does not there reign supreme in 
outward things. The house was, however, put under arms to 
receive the royal visit ; Teanyson arrayed himself in solemn 
drosscoat; Mrs. Tetinyson wore an appropriate toilet; the 
younger Tennysons were snatched from mud-pies, washed 
and dressed, and kept in bondage to their best clothes for the 
whole afternoon, while a delicate repast of strawberries and 
cream and flowers was prepared in an arbor out-of-doors. 
But the day passed, and the next and the next, and no majesty 
appeared. The household drew a sigh of regret, and lapsed 
into slippers and mud-pies once more. But lo! one morning, 
as the children were at their favorite pastime in the garden, 
and the poet meditating in his dressing-gown, and Mrs. Ten- 
nyson on domestic cares intent, a horseman dashed up to the 
gate and shouted, * The Queen!” and, before Tennyson could 
don his coat or warn his wife, the royal carriage drew up be- 
fore the house. With the instinct of a true gentleman, he 
went forward to greet his sovereign, called his family to him, 
and led her majesty into the house. Then there was an awful 
pause. Suddenly the poet raised his head, and, looking at the 
Queen, exclaimed: “ Ob, woe is me! For five days I waited, 
ready in suitable attire, to receive ny Queen. My wife was 
ready, and my children were washed and pictures to behold, 
and her majesty came not; and now she has come, and found 
us in whata plight!" The poet groaned. The Queen broke 
into a merry laugh, and the ice thus broken so gracefully and 
wittily did not form again during the visit. 


THE RUFF OF THE TIMES OF QUEEN BESS. 


( yF all the curiosities in costume, the ruff, perhaps, ia 

the most eccentric. These monstrosities were frequent- 
ly made a quarter of a yard deep, so that the wearer was 
obliged to eat with a spoon a couple of feet long. and were of 
different colors, ycllow being for a long time the fashionable 
tint. Other tints were also used, and ladies constantly ap- 
peared with ruffs tinged with blue or red or purple starch. 
The introducer of the popular color into England was a Mis- 
tress Ann Turner, who has achiev~d somo degree of notoriety 
as having been the accomplice of the Countess of Somerset in 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. When the fashionable 
starcher was brought to trial and condemed to death, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, who tried the case, sentenced her to be hanged at 
Tyburn in a ruff stiffened with her own yellow starch, A 
contemporary writer (Howell) states that the sentence was 
carried out to the letter, and that Mistress Turner was hanged 
wearing a ruff stiffened in the compound she had invented. 
One Michael Spark, who wrote in 1651, referring to this, ex- 
presses a wish that the judges of his day would sentence 
female offenders to be hanged with naked bosoms and backs, 
as it might discourage the general practice of ladies going 
about only half-clad. After Anne Turner's execution yellow- 
starched ruffs ceased to be worn. That they were at one time 
much admired is a fact constantly appearing in plays of the 
time. In The Blind Lady, Peter says to the chambermuaid, 
“ You had once better opinions of me; though now you wash 
every day your best handkerchief with yellow starch and 
your lace quoiff."”. Again, in the play of Albumazer,a lady 
asks a gentleman, ** What price bears wheat and saffron, that 
your band is so stiff and yellow.’ Stow also remarks that, 
when these ruffs came into fashion, the Dutch merchants only 
sold the lawn and cambric by ells, yards, half-ells, and half- 
yards; for there was not then one shop-keeper among forty 
that durst buy a whole piece either of lawn or cambric ; and 
at that time there was not so much lawn and cambric to be 
had in all the merchant-houses in London as at this day may 
easily be purchased at one linen-draper’s shop.—London So- 
ciety. 


THE FOX-HOUND. 

—— old savage ideal of beauty was the lion, type of 

mere massive force. That was succeeded by an over- 
civilized ideal, sey the fawn, type of delicate grace. By cun- 
ning breeding and choosing, through long centuries, man has 
combined both, and has created the fox-hound, lion and fawn 
in one, just as he might create noble human beings, did he 
take half as much trouble about politics (in the true old sense 
of the word) as he does about fowls. Look at that old hound, 
who stands doubtful, looking up at his master for advice. 
Look at the severity, delicacy, lightness, of every curve. His 
head is finer than a deer’s; his hind legs tense as steel 
springs; his fore legs straight as arrows; and yet seo the 
depth of chest, the sweep of loin, the breadth of paw, the 
mass of arm and thigh; and, if you have an eye for form, 
look at the absolute majesty of his attitude at this moment, 
Majesty is the only word for it. If he were six feet high, in- 


stead of twenty-three inches, with what animal on earth , 
could you compare him? Is it not a joy to see sucha thing | 


I should like to have one in my | 
| great joke go on. 


alive? It is to me, at least. 
study all day long, as I would have a statue or a picture; and 


when Mr. Morell gave (as they say) two hundred guineas for | 


Hercules alone, I believe the dog was well worth the money, 
only to look at. But I am a minute philosopher.—Canon 
Kingsley. _ ee: 
HOW BIRDS LEARN TO SING AND BUILD. 
\V HAT is instinct? It is the “faculty of perform- 
ing complex acts absolutely without instruction or 
previously acquired knowledge.’ Instinct, then, would en- 


able animals to perform spontanéously acts which, in the case | 


of man, pre-suppose ratiocination, a logical train of thought 
But, when we test the observed facts which are usually put 
forward to prove the power of instinct, it is found that they 
are seldom conclusive. It was on such grounds that the song 








| sidewalk, where it attracted 


of birds was taken to be innate, albeit a very ready experi- 
ment would have shown that it comes from the education 
they receive. During the last century Barrington brought up 
some linnets, taken from the nest, in company of larks of 
sundry varictics, and found that everyone of the linnets 
adopted completely the song of the muster set over him, so 
that now these linncts—larks by naturalization—formed a 
company apart when placed among birds of their own species. 
Even the nightingale, whose native sound is so sweet, exhib- 
its, under domestication, a considerable readiness to imitate 
other singing birds. The song of the bird is, theretore, de 
termined by its education, and the same thing must be true 
as to nest-building. A bird brought up in a cage does not 
construct the nest peculiar to its species. In vain will you 
supply ail the necessary materials; the bird will employ them 
without skill, and will oftentimes even renounce all purpose 
of building anything like a nest. Does not this well-known 
fact prove that, instead of being guided hy instinct, the bird 
learns how to construct his nest, just as a man Jearns how to 
build a house ?—Popwar Science Monthly. 





Cruths and Crifles, 





—Joaquin Miller says that, as a rule, the authors in 
London, particularly the vast army attached to the press, are 
overworked, very poorly paid, compared to those in the 
United States, and as poor as rats. A colder or more cheerless 
place for a young or unknown author to fall upon without 
money, or some substantial friend to stand at his side, is not 
to be found. 

—During the recent fog in London, an old gentle- 
man who had some business at Charing Cross made his way 
as far as the Strand, but there completely lost himself. He 
crept slowly on and on without the least idea of where he was 
going until he found himself descending some steps. On these 
steps he plumped against a man who was coming up them. 
* Hallo!’ said the old gentleman. “ Hallo!’’ said the man. 
“Can you tell me,” said the old gentleman, “where I am going 
to?” “ Yes,” said the man, “if you go straight on you will 
walk into the river, for I’ve just come out of it.” 

—A Northern man in Texas, while delivering a lect- 
ure, was asked, “What has the Northern man done for 
Texas?” which eliaited this rejoinder: ** Taken the weeds out 
of your fence corners, raised vegetables, planted fruit trees, 
built your largest and best houses, imported your finest and 
best breeds of horses and cattle, erected nearly every machine 
shop, foundry and mill you have among you. They have 
minded their own business, and have not disturbed a large 
audience by asking foolish questions.” 

-—-Thirty years ago, when the conflict between the 
Old School and New in the Presbyterian Church was raging, 
a doughty Scotchman rose in a crowded assembly in Philadel- 
phia, buttoned up his unuttered wrath in his overcoat, and 
stalked down the alsie and out of the house, all because Albert 
Barnes was invited to open the meeting with prayer! Too 
much of the religious controversy of all ages has borne such 
fruit. 

—A young lady, the daughter of a rich petroleum 
operator, before returning to boarding-school, had a party 
given for her benefit. Upon the bottom of her invitation 
cards she caused to be inscribed “ R. 8. V. P.,” and one wus 
sent to a young man who had also made his money by boring. 
He did not come, but sent a card with the letters “ D. 8. C. Cc." 
Meeting him in the street, she asked him what the letters 
meant. “Tell me first what yours meant.” “Oh, mine was 
French for ‘Respond, if you please.’"" “Well, mine was 


| English for * Darned sorry I can’t come,’ ”’ 


—Govy. Dingley of Maine, in his inaugural, expresses 
the conviction that the prohibitory law has accomplished 
great good ; it has not only diminished liquor-selling and liq- 
uor-drinking, but it has wrought a change in public senti- 
ment, more especially in rural districts. The large villages 
and the cities are an exception to this state of things, but 
even in these places prohibition has enforced with 
“more or less” thoroughness, and with marked beneficial re- 
sults. 

When Mr, Wilberforce, the great anti-slavery ad- 
vocate, father of the late Bishop of Winchester, was once a 
vandidate for parliamentary honors, his sister, an amiable and 
witty young lady, offered the compliment of a new gown to 
each of the wives of those freemen who voted for her brother, 
on which she was saluted with the ery of * Miss Wilberforce 
forever!" when she pleasantly observed: “ I thank you, gen- 
tlemen, but I cannot agree with you, for I really do not wish 
to be ‘ Miss Wilberforce’ forever.” 

—An inebriate, some little time back, got into a car 
in Boston, and became very troublosome and annoying to the 
other passengers, so much so that it was proposed to eject 
him; but a genial and kind-hearted reverend doctor, who was 
also a passenger, interposed for him, and soothed him into 
good behavior for the remainder of the journey. Before 
leaving, however, he scowled upon the occupants of the car, 
and muttered some words of contempt, but shook hands 
warmly with the doctor, and said, ‘* Good-day, my friend; I 
see you know what it is to be drunk.” 

—The Rev. Dr. 8. I. Prime, last summer, at New- 
port, took a ride with a family named Nightingale. The ride 
was prolonged into the evening, and the Doctor, in a letter 
deseribing it, says, “the stars and the nightingales saw us 
home.’ Forthwith somebody rushes into print, to show that 
there are no nghtingales in that county, and some one comes 
forward to prove that there are nightingales. And all piten 
in on one side or the other. Meanwhile, Dr. Prime and the 
Nightingales of Newport keep a merciless silence, and let the 


been 


—A second-hand furniture dealer on Michigan ave- 
nue, Detroit, hung out a card inscribed, “* Buggy! for sale |"* 
and inadvertently hung it on a second-hand bedstead on the 
much attention. This fable 
be taught in the public 


shows that punctuation should 


| schools. 


—“T don’t believe much in the Bible,’ said a col- 
iegian to an old Quaker. “Does thee believe in France?” 
“Yes, Ido. I never saw it, but I have plenty of proof that 
there is such a country.” “Then thee does not believe any- 
thing un!‘ess thee or thy reliable friends have seen st?” “No, 
be sure I wont.” ‘ Did thee ever seo thy own brains?” “ No." 
“Did thee ever know anybody that has seen thy brains?’* 
“No.” “Docs thee believe thee has any Drains?" 
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A church thet bnilds an edifice leaving a debt on it 
equal to nearly its entire cost has only itself to blame if it 
gets in a bad fix. Two pastors have been compelled to leave 
a Providence church because they found its financial condi- 
tion in this state, and now the house will probably have to be 
sold to discharge its mnortgages. 


Some deacons and elders in North Carolina propose 
to strike at the roots of church apathy by stirring up their 
own order. A synodical meeting has been called for these 
chureh officers only, to devise plans for the promotion of 
religion in the church, and to impress upon themselves the 
need of a more faithful discharge of their duty as church offi- 
cers. The meeting is to be held at Salisbury on January 27. 


The delayed Pacific Steamship is putting John China- 
man’s religion to a severe test. He is praying steadily for the 
safe arrival of the vessel with his precious invoice of idols» 
but to whom or to what he is praying for the salvation of his 
gods from a watery grave no clue is given. If the idols on 
board cannot save themselves or the ship, John might be re- 
quested to state what other idols are depended on to interfere 
and do the saving. 


Andover Semiuary doubtless still retains fresh re- 
collections of the Rey. Dr. Parker's visit there, where, as he 
himself describes it, he had “a friendly set-to with the stu- 
dents.’ Of course it would not do to publish what he says fur- 
ther along in his last letter in the Shicld, that these same 
students were as fine a set of young fellows as he ever saw in 
training for ministerial and pastoral work, or that he was 
much struck “ with the many indications which they gave of 
mental robustness und spiritual sympathy.” 


From the reports presented to the Board of Indian 
Commissioners in Washington, last week, by the representa- 
tives of the several missionary societies, it appears that the 
latter are meeting with success especially anong the more 
civilized tribes. The main difficulty so far has been to secure 
the right sort of men for the agencies, their salary being lim- 
ited by law to fifteen hundred dollars. In some cases the 
churches have increased the amount. Although great diffi- 
culties are met with in the work, it is on the whole full of en- 
couragement, 


Following the establisiument of Rev. Hugh O. Pente- 
cost’s church in Brooklyn, and the recent dedication of a 
Methodist church there, on both of which occasions ministers 
of all denominations took part, another service has been held 
equally unsectarian. Ou Sunday, the 1ith inst., a union com- 
munion was celebrated in the Bedford Avenue Reformed 
Church, in which a Methodist, two Congregational, a Presby- 
terian, three Reformed, and Rey. J. Hyatt Smith's Baptist 
churches joined. The church is one of the largest on Long 
Islund, and was crowded on the occasion mentioned, 


Dr. McCosh’s project of a federal union of Presby- 
terian churches throughout the world was recently taken up, 
and is to be taken up again, by the Philadelphia Ministers’ 
meeting, which approved it. No revised crced is proposed, 
but each body can come in on its existing creed, provided 
only it shall be sound in the faith. It is believed that, in this 
way, all the advantages which might be expected from an 
organic union may be very nearly secured, without awaken- 
ing the jealousy of the smaller churches, who might natural- 
ly fear being swallowed up or overruled by the larger. Or- 
ganic union is not contemplated. 


Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, advocates a relaxa- 
tion in the use of the liturgical forms of the Episcopal Prayer 
Book to suit the present methods of thought and the state of 
society, believing that such modification would do more than 
anything else to set the Church forward. The Congregation- 
alist has no doubt of this, and adds that ‘the present forms 
of the Church are objectionable to many Christians not Epis- 
copalians, but kindly affectioned toward that communion, be- 
cause of certain doctrinal implication in some places, unfor- 
tunate phrascology in others, and the extreme length of the 
order of morning prayer, for instance.” 


While regretting that so few Jewish books are pub- 
lished in this country, the Jewish Messenger makes a some- 
what ungracious remark on the character of books published 
outside of its own sect. It is led to say that “the bigoted 
style in which Christian authors garble Scriptural subjects 
makes it inexpedient to encourage such publications.” If 
the Jews here, who are known to be wealthy as a class, and 
are able to sustain costly synagogues, have not the ambition 
to produce a literature of their own, they are hardly justified 
in berating that of others. Christian publications, taken as 
a whole, can hardly be called bigoted, certainly not garbled. 


There is likely to be another stir in Brooklyn Pres- 
byterian circles over the second appearing of Miss Smiley in 
one of their pulpits—that of the Memorial Church. Accord- 
ing to one of the local papers, a committee of the Presbytery, 
three ministers and two elders, have been ordered to gather 
the facts officially, and to report the same to its next meeting 
on the 26th inst. It should be stated that Miss Smiley has 
been delivering a course of Bible lectures in several of the 
Brooklyn churches to ladies, and in this case she occupied 
the pulpit for that purpose. The distinction may be drawn 
that she did not preach, but simply edified her hearers with 
an exposition of Scripture, 


Some unmannerly people of course go to church and 
own pews. They dou't like intruders, and put on a very un- 
christian frown when the Sexton shows strangers to their 
seat. Such cases are probably noticed everywhere, but it is 
to be hoped that there are not many like the one complained 
of in a New York paper, where the Sexton conducted two 
ladies to a pew which already contained three others. There 
was room enough for all, but the regular occupants soon 
gave evidence of their displeasure at having the visitors with 
them, and accordingly, while the latter were standing during 
the service, the former moved behind them and prevented 
them from sitting down again, and thus obliging them to 
leave the pew. This was rudeness, pure and simple, besides 


being a breach of Christian courtesy. Now, strangers going 





to church may possibly receive as much good from the lesson 
they receive from the pews as from the pulpit. Should the 
sermon chance to be a little dull, perhaps the heartiness of 
the congregation in joining in the worship, or its hospitality 
and general cheerfulness, might unconsciously impress the 
visitor’ @spiritual nature to a certain degree. At all events, 
an unfayorable impression would be certain to be received if 
the contrary were the case. Had those three ladies reflected 
that they were preaching a sermon by their conduct it might 
have been different. 


Among the more important matters to come before 
the present New Jersey Legislature will be the law author- 
izing Sunday trains, for the repeal of which an effort is to be 
made. For a quarter of a century, until last winter, only one 
train a day ran each way to carry the mail, and this was run 
in the after part of the day, so as not to disturb church-goers. 
Now, mail, freight and pussenger-trains are run at all hours, 
creating general annoyance. The good people of Jersey have 
been much scandalized by this state of things, and they have 
held meetings formally protesting against the Sunday trains. 
Besides meetings in churches, protests have been passed by 
the Episcopal Convention, the Methodist Conferences and the 
Baptist State Societies. It is given as an item of news, though 
it looks more like a self-evident proposition, that the repeal 
will be secured if the religious element has the control of the 
Legislature. 


The Church difficulty in Philadelphia, which appears 
to have excited more than a local interest, is substantially 
this: Rey. Charles Wadsworth, D.D., pastor of the Third Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in that city, wished to unite with the 
Central Presbytery, and the church wished to go with him. 
The Reformed Classis declined to grant a dismissal in the 
case, and so the church voluntarily withdrew and were ro- 
ceived by the Presbytery. That the Classis should look upon 
such a proceedure with calmness, and accept the situation, 
was not to be expected. It summoned Dr. Wadsworth to 
trial, and as he did not appear, it deposed him from the min- 
istry, debarred him from “all the privileges thereunto apper- 
taining,” and struck his name from the rolls of the Classis. It 
is stated that legal proceedings are to be instituted for the 
recovery of the church property, which is claimcd to belong 
to the Classis. 


It apparently requires very little urging to bring the 
regular Baptist to a defence of his views whenever they are 
attacked. The Methodist having been so imprudent as to say 
something disagreeable under the head of “The Decline of 
Baptist Exclusiveness,” the Evaminer and Chronicle replies 
with vigor. As we have been guilty of recognizing the fact 
that there is an evident open-communion element in the de- 
nomination, it is no more than right to give what the latter 
paper says in its rejoinder to the Methodist. ** We had sup- 
posed,” it observes, “that if there was one evangelical de- 
nomination that went beyond every other in practical, every- 
day exclusiveness; that would go farther than any other to 
make one proselyte; that more uniformly than any other 
centered what is called “ patronage,’ in the broadest sense of 
the word, on itself— that the Methodist denomination was that 
one, Jt seems very queer, therefore, that Baptists should be 
scolded by Dr. Crooks forthetr illiberality. But we will give 
him one fact for his personal meditation. Withas perfect a 
knowledge of the drifts among Baptists as anyone else has, 
we assert that Dr. Crooks has more fingers and toes than 
American Baptists, with nearly 12,000 ministers, have of pas- 
tors who hanker for the reign of open communionism in their 
churches. The ‘decline,’ from what we have been on the 
communion question, does not seem, therefore, to be so rapid, 
or anything like so complete, as Dr. Crooks (editor of the 
Methodist), would have his readers believe.” 


A pressing appeal has been issued by the American 
Baptist Educational Commission to the denomination at 
large, to come to the aid of several institutions which are 
greatly in need of it. Many will be glad to notice that the 
Committee desire to help support instruction in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Greenville, 8.C. The appeal 
says: ‘* Several churches in and around New York, and else- 
where in the North, are regular contributors to the support 
of students at Greenville, and by their liberality have made 
their co-operation with Southern contributors equal to the 
most pressing necessities of this department of support—but 
the burden falling upon the Professors of that Seminary in 
the form of unpaid salaries has become a sacrifice which their 
brethren of the whole country should no longer permit them 
to bear. The importance of that Seminary to the South, the 
unsurpassed character of its corps of teachers, the fidelity and 
success of their labors, the pending effort to secure an en- 
dowment by the removal of the Seminary to Kentucky, the 
terrible present difficulty of raising money in the Southern 
States, and the unutterable calamity to our churches of the 
suspension of such an institution, make an appeal to which 
this Committee begs its friends cf education to listen, and to 
which it begs them to respond by liberal contributions.’ The 
educational institutions in the South need far more aid than 
those at the North at this juncture, and it is gratifying to see 
old lines of sectional division disappear in the help asked for 
and afforded in such instances as the foregoing. 

PERSONAL Notes.—According to the Loudon News, 
“Nev. Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, an American theologian long 
resident at Berlin, has been invited to address the meeting in 
London over which Earl Russell will preside, to express sym- 
pathy with the German Government in its struggle with Ul- 
tramontanism.’’—The collections in this vicinity for the be- 
reaved and dependent families of the Rey. Messrs. Pronier 
and Carrasco, the two members of the Alliance who were lost 
on the Ville du Havre, have amounted to about five thousand 
dollars.—An English telegraph messenger boy got his dis- 
patches mixed the other day and handed a jockey a message 
which read, * Can you supply our pulpit next Sunday 7”’ The 
clergyman for whom it was intended received another which 
said something about the postponement of the races.—Reyvy. 
Mr. Spurgeon is going to the south of France fora few weeks’ 
rest and recreation.—Mr. Moody, of Chicago, and Mr. Sankey, 
of Pennsylvania, are now in Edinburgh, where a deep revival 
interest has resulted from their lay preaching.—A miser died 
recently whose will was found to bequeath a very large sum 
of money to benevolent objects. His heirs are said to be 
making an attempt to set it aside, but with litt’e prospect of 
being successful. A man that could hoard fortune with 
miserly economy would be apt to have it surely go where he 
proposed it should, 


| 





FOREIGN. 

Bishop Reinkens, of the Germsn Old Catholics, in 
reply to the Pope’s encyclical, delicately informs the latter 
that he is wrong on one point, in these words: “ What that 
encyclical says to the astonished world concerning our illus- 
trious Emperor, of whom we can only speak with thanks- 
giving, is so diametrically opposed to truth and justice that 
respect for his Majesty, and a wish to spare his opponent, 
compel us to be silent on the subject.” 


An India paper makes the statement that a new 
faith has secretly but rapidly spread through the Persian 
kingdom, and is likely to produce a great change in the re- 
ligious future of that country. Its principal doctrines are 
praise of the Supreme Being, truth and virtue. This faith 
has spread so far in its influence that savans, noblemen, and 
even princes have joined it. As it is antagonistic to the Mo- 
hammedan religion, it is not to be supposed that its progress 
will be smooth or uninterrupted. 





An English Congregational pastor and his deacons 
have had “ many serious conversations” respecting the rela- 
tionship of the children of Church members to the Church, 
“We cannot help thinking,” say they, “that these children 
are led, by our treatment of them, to regard themselves as 
outsiders, against whom the door of the church is shut until 
they reach the age of maturity and come forward of their 
own accord to apply for admission.’”’ Their united conviction 
is, that the children should attend the Lord’s table with their 
parents, without partaking of the elements. 


There was a tea-meeting held in the Fast London 
Tabernacle lately, at which over two hundred ministers and 
deacons representing Congregationalists, Baptists, Methodists 
and Presbytcrians met and talked over the best means of con- 
verting sinners. It was an informal gathering to offer up 
united prayers for a gracious revival of the Spirit in that sec- 
tion of London. After joining ina communion service, it was 
mutually agreed that there should be ‘ta universal change of 
pulpits both morning and evening on the second Sunday of the 
new year; that in no case should any bill be printed to say 
who was coming; and that all the sermons preached that day 
should be purely Evangelistic, every brother seeking the 
salvation of souls.” 





From foreign sourees we gather some further facts 
respecting the discoveries of the English Exploration Party, 
in Palestine. The archeologist, M. Ganneau, while at Jafl a, 
located the ancicnt cemetery of the town, the full examina- 
tion of which he reserves fora future opportunity. On the 
way to Jerusalem he revisited the site which he had pre- 
viously identified as the Liblical City of Gezer, where he was 
able to trace in part the plan of the old city and the position 
of its houses and suburbs. In Jerusalem he has examined a 
number of Judzo-Greek sarcophagi, with inscriptions. They 
were found quite recently on the Mount of Olives, not far 


| from the site of Bethany, their dates being of Christian times 


and apparently very early. They contain the bones of Chris- 
tian Jews, and it is startling, says an English paper, to come 
upon the names of Simon, Martha, and Lazarus in connection 
with the locality in which these bones were discovered. Re- 
ports from Lieutenant Conder, not yet published, describe 
the country connected with Samson's exploits and that of 
David's wanderings. 

Rey. James Hinton, who recently died at Bristol, 
England, was one of the strongest representative men of the 
English Baptists. He was eighty-two years of age, and had 
been in the ministry since 1815. It is said that during his ear- 
lier years, when he received a call to London from Reading, 
one of his parishioners, a poor, plain man, gave utterance to 
this sentence in one of his prayers: “* Thou knowest, O Lord! 
he was the first man in Reading, both in politics and in reli- 
gion, and why should he leave us?”’ And the Baptist Freeman, 
adds: “ This, truly enough, indicated the breadth of his ser- 
vice and the potentiality of his influence not only in the pro- 
vincial scene of his labors, but also in the metropolis itself ; 
and the record would be a long one that even served to indi- 
cate the use he made of the press, the part he teok in denom- 
inational efforts, and the service he rendered in connection 
with the leading political and ecclesiastical movements of his 
day.’”’ Among the books Mr. Hinton wrote was, The History 
and Topography of the United States of North Aimerica, from 
their First Discovery and Colonization to 1826. 


A Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette de- 
scribes a French political preacher and his sermon. Thestyle 
of the letter might be called flippant, possibly, but its intense 
vivacity and nicety of observation do not appear to cloud the 
real facts in the case. The writer tells us that the French 
political preachers are of three sorts—“ first, the honest fellow 
with blue worsted stockings, who yells to his village flock 
that voting for the Republican candidate will bring a visit 
from the devil; next, the lean novice, hot from the seminary, 
who has seen a cardinal’s hat dangle above him in a night- 
mare, and hopes to clamber to it over a pile of encyclical ad- 
jectives; last, the scholarly monk, who has no stockings and 
has learned to moderate his adjectives, but who makes a fine 
business of it by dashing peppery conclusions at the ninc- 
teenth century from the pulpit of a mundane church.” One 
of this last type has been the great sensation in Paris, and his 
sermon at the close of the year was his special effort, as this 
correspondent regards it. The monk’s text was: “* Wild bulls 
of Bashan compassed me about,” from which he delivered an 
eloquent tirade against the enemies of the Church past and 
present. The audience on this occasion represented the fra- 
ternity of ‘‘notable Parisians—monarchical authors, duch- 
esses, painters, conservative journalists—white, blue and vio- 
let—eminent priests from other churches, monks— black, 
brown and gray—foreign attachés, prefects, actresses and 
diplomatists.’’ Of course, the scene was thoroughly Frenchy— 
a brilliant church occasion, where religion may or may not 
have been thought of. 

It is evident that the Ritualistic party in the Church 
of England has thoroughly aroused the latent opposition to 
it, and that its course in future is not to run as smoothly ag 
heretofore, if there is any efficacy in ecclesiastical courts. A 
case has come up for trial which excites much interest as 
being a representative one. The Bishop of Gloucester re- 
cently instituted proceedings against Rev. J. Edwards, the 
Vicar of Prestbury, upon charges which will bear perusal in 
view of the fact that they are brought against an avowed 
Protestant minister. First, Mr. Edwards is charged with 


having used during the past year, “ lighted candles for cere< 
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monial purposes on the altar and before a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin and infant Saviour, in an aisle of Prestbury 
Church used for catechizing the children. Second, that he 
stands on the west sido of the holy table in celebrating the 
Holy Communion. Third, that he elevates the paten and 
cup. Fourth, that he uses wafer bread. Fifth, that he uses 
the mixed chalice. Sixth, that he prostrates himsclf at the 
time of the Consecration. Seventh, that he uses the sign of 
the cross in administering the elements. 
bows and does reverence before a metal crucifix. Ninth, that 
he wears divers dresses, vestments, and things of divers 
‘forms and colors, and with divers decoration, other than, and 
besides, or instead of, the habits appointed by law. Wit- 
nesses were produced who fully substantiated the charges, 
one of them stating that numbers of people were seen every 
Sunday streaming over from Cheltenham ‘* to see the show,” 
and that church laymen who had begun by enjoying the 
show were leaving the Church of England altogether and 
going over to Rome. The ecclesiastical machinery requires 
that the case should now go to the Court of Arches and then 
to the Privy Council before it can be said that the Vicar is 
guilty. The London Record considers the whole matter im- 
portant enough to warrant the remark that it is the beginning 
of a flerce conflict, and the contest for God's truth and the 
great principles of the Reformation. 
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{From Tuesday, Jan, 13, to Monday, Jan. 19.) 


To Mr. Conkling belongs the credit of having, at the 
end of a tedious debate on the salary question, offered a sub- 
stitute for the House bill, a simple repeal of so much of the 
act ot March 3d, 1873, as provides for the increase of compen- 
sation of public officers, except that part which affects the 
President and Judges of the Supreme Court. The Senate bad 
scemingly becn waiting for some one to give them just this 
proposition to vote on, for it passed with only 8 negatives out 
of 58 senators voting. Luckily the eight are evenly divided 
between the two great parties, so there is nothing to be said 
on that score. The House promptly concurred, so that the 
old rate of compensation is now restored, and an additional 
clause declares that the back pay which has not been drawn, 
or which bas been covered into the Treasury, is the property 
of the United States. The old abuses of mileage, and perquis- 
ites in the way of stationcry and newspapers are restored, 
which is lamentable. A bill correcting them, and, if need be, 
raising the salaries without any back pay arrangement, is now 
in order, and will not, if passed, meet with any special dis- 
favor. 


Too often in the history of the Church bave the 


clergy used their intluence with an eye to the main chance | 


but never has there been a prettier scheme for money getting 
than that which was devised by Father Seraphinus, of Por- 
choy, Russia. Whether this reverend gentleman was in Greek 
ocders, we are not informed, but, presumably, he had some 
ecclesiastical authority, for he did so prevail upon the women, 
or so to speek, upon the ewes of his flock, that under his 
guidance they formed a religious sect, named Scraphinovski, 
whose creed was, to believe implicitly in their founder, and to 
eut off their hair, especially if it were long. Strange as it 
may seem, the Porchovese became converted in this faith 
almost to a woman, and with touching devotion laid their 
tresses at the feet of their teacher. 
have been no feminine hair in Porchoy, if the police had not 
taken the mattcr in hand. And what did these unregencrate 
minions of the law find out? Why, that it was all in the way of 
business, and that the brother of the reverend Seraphinus 
wasa facteur des chignons. 


What with distrust of statistics derived in the 
main from native sources, and anxiety lest the Government 
does not appreciate the gravity of the situation, there is a 
growing conviction in England that the Indian famine is 
destined to bring about an appalling loss of life. Thereisa 
strong opposition to such arbitrary steps as forbidding the 
export of rice and undertaking great public works merely as 
economic measures, but even the cautious Times admits that 
“if the Government establishes the precedent that millions 
are to be rescued from famine and death at any cost, any in- 
convenience to private interest, and any disturbance of trade, 
then it will find that it has more voices and a stronger opin- 
ion in favor of internal improvement, than against schemes 
that look beyond the frontier.” The latest tclegrams report 
considerable rains in the threatened district. which, if they 
are followed by others, may to some extent mitigate the ex- 
pected calamity. If the worst comes to pass it is to be feared 
that, considering the extent of territory to be covered, the 
Government will be able to preserve the lives of the strong- 
estonly. The aged andinfirm, the women and children, and 
indeed all to whom food must be carried over long distances 
can bardly survive. 

' In the face of the President’s action regarding Texas, 
it is not fair to say that he is unwilling to learn. The experi- 
ence gained in the Louisiana affair has led him to act with 
something of the old soldierly promptness under somewhat 
similar conditions in Texas. A few weeks since an election 
was there held, which resulted in the defeat, by an over- 
whelming majority, of Governor Davis, the administration 
candidate for re-clection. That any candidate for office 
should for a moment think of opposing the will of a majority 
of fifty thousand is a sad comment on the success of recon- 
struction, Yet this is just what Governor Davis did, and with 
tonching innocence telegraphed to Washington for help, sta- 
tioning meanwhile a guard of militia to secure his own per- 
sonal safety. The President replied significantly: * Would it 
not be prudent as well as right to yield to the verdict of the 
people as expressed by their ballots ?’’ Governor Davis's dis- 
gust ut such a message from such a source was doubtless 
overpowering, and he continued to use every argument 
which could be sent over the wires to secure government aid. 
It was all in vain, and at latest accounts the hostile forces 
about the capitol at Austin had disbanded, and there was no 
prospect of farther trouble. 





While General Stanley’s great expedition to the Up- 
per Yellowstone was In progress, another and smaller one set 


Eighth, that he | 





There would shorily | 


| fit company for him or for any other honest man, and that he 
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out under the command of Captain William A. Jones, of the 
engineer corps, having for its object a more careful survey 
of the approaches of National Park than hus yet been ef- 
fected. It has been believed by all the pioneers in that re- 
gion that the wonders of the Yellowstone Basin can only 
be reached by a circutuous route, as an impassable bar- 
rier was supposed to cut it off from Northern Wyoming 
Captain Jones’ expedition, consisting of about 100 men, in- 
cluding a scientific Corps und a sufficient Cavalry escort, was 
organized in General Ord’s department carly in June. The 
march lay at first across the Colorado Desert, which is usually 
dry, but was during this season rendered well-nigh impassabk 
by the abundance of water. Two new passes were discovered 
by the most important of which the expedition returned to 
the settlements. This route follows the Wind River Valley 
running northwest and southeast through the Wind River 
and Sierra Shoshone Mountains. This discovery reduces the 
distance between Point of Rocks, on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and Yellowstone Lake to a little more than 300 miles, 
General Ord in forwarding Captain Jones’ report, recom- 
mends an appropriation for a wagon-road to Fort Ellis, away 
tothe north of the Park. This would, if constructed, serve 
the double purpose of rendering the Park more accessible to 
tourists, and affording a comparatively dircct route to the 
Fort and to the Montana settlement. 





A short time since we printed a paragraph stat- 
ing the case of ex-Mayor Hall in terms which appear to have 
conveyed an impression contrary, or partly contrary, to what 
was meant. There was no intention of going behind the ver- 
dict to charge the accused with willful fraud, when the court, 
as wellas the jury, bad expressly set that charge aside, and 
the word “thief” was employed merely to define Mr. Til- 
den’s opinion of the accused. If Mr. Tilden, as we are now 
informed, has seen reason to change that opinion, so much 
the better. We have always believed that Mr. Hall had 
no sbare in the percentages that were divided among his 
fellows of the Board of Audit, and the verdict confirms this 
belief. If the paragraph in question condemns anything, it 
is the existing system of politics and a class of politicians, not 
yet extinct, under whose management certain officials can 
hardly avoid signing important papers without a due sense of 
responsibility. Such papers Mr. Hall certainly signed; and 
Tweed’s trial made it clear that many of them ought not to 
have been signed. But not even those who most felt the need 
of bringing Mr. Hall to trial believe that his hands were ever 
soiled by monvy, or that his blameworthiness was other than 
that he consented to train in politics with those who were not 


trusted too much to their honesty. 


Serrano’s accession to the Spanish presidency bas 
been to some extent popularized by the collapse of the Mur- 
cian force at Carthagena. This was clearly approaching some 
days ago, and Serrano gets the credit of ending the long siege 
which was conducted under the administration of his prede- 
cessor in office. In this fight neither side has at all distin- 
guished itself for bravery, and until a short time ago it was 
not at all evident which side was getting the better of the 
other. The encounters between the ships beld by the gov- 
erninent and by the insurgents were laughed at on board the 
foreign men-of-war which happened to be at hand, and the 
land forces do not seem to have done much better. However, 
the investment of the town was complete, and General 
Dominiquez, the Spanish commander, offered amnesty to all 
save the leaders and their immediate adherents. Tho terms 
were accepted; but whilo negotiations were pending, Con- 
treras and Galvez, with some two thousand followers, board- 
ed the great iron-clad Numancia, steamed out past a fieet 
of five government vessels at the harbor’s mouth, and landed 
in due time on the Algorine coast, where they surrendered to 
the French authorities who must be somewhat perplexed to 
know what to do withthem. Another party of the insurgents 
escaped in like manner on board the Mendez Nunez, and fled 
to a French port without reported hindrance from the na- 
tional fleet. Surely the Spanish sailor must have degencrated 
sadly since the days when Nelson found him the toughest 
fighter afloat. The two ships have been delivered to the 
Spanish navy, but the disposition of thcir crews is not yet 
announced, 


“Contingent funds” are more apt from their very 
nature to breed contingent evils than are special appropria- 
tions set apart for definite objects. We shall bave a regular 
report before long as to the manncr in which some of our 
higher officials have come to regard as contingencies those 
little matters of domestic expenditure, such as servants’ 
wages and carriage hire and entertainments and the like, 
which to the private citizen who indulges therein assume 
very formidable proportions. They manage these things 
better in France by boldly voting $60,000 (gold) to the end that 
President MacMahon may give balls and receptions at the 
Elysée without unduly drawing upon bis private resources. 
This generosity is said to have arisen from the ill favor with 
which Parisian shop-keepers look upon the adoption of Ver- 
sailles as the scat of Government. It is asort of douceur to 
keep them in good bumor and stimulate the demand for gor- 
geous apparel. How happily must Madame MacMahon con- 
template superintending the disbursement of this fund, 
which will be all spent, of course! Under like circumstances 
in this count?y some niggardly committee would be asking 
how much money went for glovesand millinery and so on, but 
such ignoble researches will not be countenanced in France. 
Perhaps, after all, it is better to give a certain sum out-and- 
out for such expenses. Certainly it is better to do so than to 
foster lax consciences among our public men. But the best 
way of all is to secure a public sentiment which shall not 
make it imperative for officials whose private means are in- 
sufficient to copy the style and equal the expenditure of their 
richer peighbors. This matter of making a stir in Washing- 
ton society is at the bottom of more thi®very than it is usu- 
ally credited with, and the way in which it is brought about 
* well set forth in Major De Forest's story of Honest John 

ane, 


Among the duties of the London Board of Trade is 
the compilation of statistics regarding railroad accidents. 
Companies are required by law to report all accidents result- 
ing in loss of life or personal injury, suits at law and fines 
being tho consequence of failure to do so. Mr. Bass, M.P. 
for Derby, has been interesting himself in this matter, and 
suspecting that dust was to somo extent thrown in the cyes 
of the Board, he set on foot private inquiries through special 
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agents. Ono of the best managed roads was selected, and 
Station masters and others were interviewed on the subjcct of 
accidents. The Board of Trade returns gave 30 asthe number 
of railway employees killed, and 73 as the number injured 
during 1872 on this particular line. Mr. Bass’s detective as 
certained that 54 were killed and 1,367 injured. This makesa 
rather startling change in the proportions. Assumiine that 
the railway employs 10,000 persons in vut-door service (such is 
the officially reported number), 1 man in I°5 lost his lifo, and 1 
in 7 was injured during the year. With these figures as e basia 
of comparison, Mr. Bass shows that the total number of kd 
in the United Kingdom may probably have Leen moro than 
1,4), while the number of injuries received may kave been 
27,003, Naturally the public is somewhat startled by these 
figures, for statisticians were not slow in hunting up the war 
records and showing that more Kves have been lost in conse- 
quence of railway accidents within the last two years thin 
were lost in action during the whole Crimean War. Mr. Plim- 
soll, M.P., has lately shown the risks of a sea-faring life, and 
has interested the public in reforms, but bis colleague has sat- 
isfactorily proved that a sailor is twice as safe as a railway 
employee, and it is even doubtful whether the British soldier 
in time of war is more likely to lose his life than is the 
switch-tender or stoker in times of peace. Such being the 
state of affairs on double track English lines, which always go 
under or over public highways, and arc generally more cave~ 
fully managed than our own, what must be thestatistics hero 
where we make nothing of running specials over a singlo 
track by telegraph, and where double tracks and viaducts are 
the exception rather than the rule ? 

One of our public squares was the scene, on Tuesday, 
of avery unfortunate encounter between the Police and w 
large crowd of men and boys who had assembled with the in- 
tention of marching to the City Hall to demand work. Tho 
association which formed the nucleus of the demonstration 
is known as the **Committee of tiafety."’ Our readers may 
remember some reference which we made to its appointment 
and to the absurd resolutions passed at the time. This Com- 
mittee is with apparent justice suspected of arrant Commun- 
ism, and the major part of its following is made up of men 
who, if not genuine workmen, ere at least out of work, and 
ready, it is to be feared, for riot and violence of any sort. 
The gathering of hundreds in the heart of our most densely 
populated district drew thousands of spectators, and presently 
the police came and cleared the square, resistance being 
offered by the organized part of the crowd presumably in 
the hope that the mob would help. Tho result was, that many 
innocent spectators were hurt, while the actual rioters wero 
bcing dispersed or arrested. It is at least satisfactory to 
know that the leaders were most of them caught, and that 
several may by their own confession be classed as regular 
communists. As such they can expect no fellowship from 
American workmen, and indeed the trades unions of the 
city took especial pains formally to repuciate all connection 
with the “Committee of Safety.” No one can look upon 
these movements of workingmen without a profound senti- 
ment of sympathy. An honest workman, out of work and 
witha family dependent upon him for daily bread, sends every 
Christian's hand to his pocket if there is anything therein, 
and such men may rest assured that no amount of blunder- 
ing on the part of ill-chosen leaders can materially burt their 
chances for all possible consideration. The pubiic is well 
aware that half the trouble between labor and capital is 
brought about by idlers and shirks of both parties, to the 
prejudice of the well disposed. That we are slowly drawing 
toward a simple system which will solve these difficulties is 
certain, if only we have faith and persistently cultivate the 
habit of consideration for the circumstances of others. It is 
pretty well understood now that neither the general nor local 
goverments can legally assist the unemployed workmen in 
the way which certain agitators would prescribe, and wo hope 
that we have heard the last of those shameless ranters who 
have been telling us that one-half of our adult male popiuta- 
tion of the land is out of employment. 


Mr. Cushing’s nomination was received with such 
disfavor all over the country that nothing remained for the 
President but to withdraw his name. ‘This was done on the 
ground, as the President expressed it in his message, ** that 
information has reached me which induccs me to withdraw 
him from nomination as the highest judicial officer of the 
Government.” After signing this document the President 
received a communication from Mr. Cushing, requesting the 
withdrawal of his name, and this, too, was forwarded io the 
Senate. The immediate occasion Of this action on the part 
of the President was comparatively trivial. A caucus of Re- 
publican Senators was called after adjournment on Tuesday, 
and Messrs. Boutwell and Conkling led off with speeches in 
support of Mr. Cushing, vouching for his loyalty to the Union 
during the war and to the Republican party ever since. 
When the pros bad been fully stated, Mr. Sargent, of Califor- 
pia, spoke in opposition, quoting freely from unquestioned au- 
thorities on the subject of Mr. Cushing's somewhat chequered 
public career, and ending by submitting an attested copy of a 
letter in the rebel archives, which setticd the business on the 
spot. This was a letter addressed to tho “Hon Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States,”’ under dete of 
March 20th, 1861, and signed by Mr. Cushing. The subject 
matter of the letter was simply a recommendation of a South- 
ern-born clerk in the Attorney-General’s office. The letter 
was written prior to the outbreak of hostilitics at Fort Sum- 
ter, and in it Mr. Cushing refers casually end asa mutter of 
course to the “overthrown” Union and to the Confederate 
States as a separate nation. When we recall the doubts which 
filled all minds just at that time in relation to the future, Mr. 
Cushing’s words do not seem so very unnatural. Any man of 
Democratic sympathies and a wide acquaintance with South- 
erners might have used them, end in the light of subsequent 
events have done his duty by the Union. Mr. Cushing, in- 
deed, claims that he took this course and offered his services 
to the Government as soon as the South assumed the ag- 
gressive, but some one has uncarthed the letter of Governor 
Andrew, of Massachusetts, declining his services on th» 
ground of the general distrust with which he was regarded 
by the mass of loyal Northerners, and there bas becn such an 
overhauling of his political carecr that confirmation by ths 
Senate was simply out of the question. The letter went for 
more than it was really worth because it was produced ex- 
actly in the nick of time. The nomination was rendered un- 
fit, not by the fact that this letter had been written, but by 
the record of along life which the letter by force of associa. 
tion brought vividly to mind. 
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G O TO SLEE Pp. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
HE light is fading out, 
Baby dear, baby dear. 
My arms are round thee close, 
Do not fear. 
Within our pretty room 
Shadows creep, shadows creepy 
Love watches over thee; 
Go to sleep. 


When darkness covers us, 
Love makes light, love makes light. 
God's arms are ‘round us close, 

In the night. 
The light will often fade, 
And shadows creep, shadows creep} 
Love always watches thee; 

Go to sleep. 





OYSTERS AND OYSTER-EATERS. 
By Mrs. AmeiA E. Barr. 


YSTERS have had their ‘‘ Golden Age.” We 
O ean read its history in the rocks of the Eocene 
formation, and in “the universal idiom of the second- 
ary strata.’ Well fed and elegantly shaped at that 
period they must have been, for Forbes writes with an 
amusing tone of grudging and regret about the noble 
shells, and the waste of so much delicious food on an 
age when epicures were undreamt of, and no worker 
in iron had as yet conceived an oyster-knife. 

The epicure came before the iron-smith, for the oys- 
ter-beds of the stone period show us that some adven- 
turous Adam, or inquisitive Eve in oysterland had 
betrayed the secret of the sea, and let man into their 
paradise. Many of the shells have been forced open, 
and the flint knives among the refuse bear witness to 
the means. And, as far as oysters are concerned, the 
red man’s instinct seems to have been equal to the 
white man's; for Lyell found, in the ancient oyster- 
beds of America, the Indian flint knife of tho same 
transition period. 

The art of oyster-eating, though commenced under 
such manifest disadvantages, was never suffered to get 
among the lost ones. The clever Athenians so thor- 
oughly loved the piquant flavor of the oyster that they 
invested even the empty shells with social distinctive- 
ness. They were the voting tickets of those restless 
republicans; and by their help they gambled away 
many a sunny hour under the Porticoes, in the fascin- 
ating uncertainties of “ Ostrachinda,” a gamo well 
kpown in our own streets by the less cuphonious namo 
of ‘ Heads or Tails.” 

In the Greek literature oysters are frequently named, 
and especially so in the ** Deipposophists.””. Here Athe- 
nweus (page 142 Yonge’s translation) after saying ‘‘ then 
were brought unto us separately, some large dishes of 
oysters,’’ quotes the famous detinition of Epischarums: 

——— oysters with closed shells 

Which are very difficult to open but very easy to eat:” 

And that thorough epicure, Archestratus of Syracuse 
(or Gela), who traveled through various countries on a 
purely gastronomical tour, tells us: 

** Arnus has mussels fine, Abydos too 

Is famous for its oysters. 

Mossana cherishes the largest cockles, 
{In Ephesus you shall catch them which are not bad; 

And Chalcedon will give you oysters." 

What the ancient Romans did not know about oys- 
ters we could scarcely teach them. That illustrious 
bon vivant, Apicius, made a thorough study of the 
subject, and even discovered a method by which they 
could be sent long journeys without deterioration. To 
the fish-ponds of Rome were transplanted oysters from 
every famous locality, that they might be improved 
by the sunshine on the water, and by a kind of paste 
made of meal and wine, of the consistence of honey. 
The Lucrine and Circetlan oysters were most esteemed 
by the pagan pontiffs of Rome—men of matured gas- 
tronomical tastes—until 
-“the Emperor Caligula 

Who triumphed o’er the British seas 
Took crabs and oysters prisoners,” 
and, excusably under the circumstances, 
“When he went to dine or sup 
Bravely ate his captives up.” 
The fashion set by Caligula became a very popular 
one, and the oysters of the Essex and Kentish shores 
found their best markets in Imperial Rome. Pliny 
writes enthusiastically of them as “manna of the 
sea.” 

A great deal of nonsense has been written about the 
courage of the first oyster-eater; and Gay, who ought 
to have known better, supposes that the man must 
have had his 





“ palate covered o'er 

With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore, 

First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 

And risked the living morsel down his throat.” 
It is far more likely that in some musing fit of idleness, 
or in the wantonness of mere ¢ uriosity, having broken 
the shell, he had at sight a prophetic anticipation of 
luxury—a sensitive instinct of a dainty, far more to his 
oredit than the rude courage born of desperate hun- 
ger. Daily experience supports this supposition; there 
8 Very little trouble in teaching inland rustics or little 





children to eat raw oysters. In all cases it is an ac- 
complishment much harder to forget than to acquire. 

Tio Greeks, who were the most wsthetical of feeders, 
had their oysters opened by a slave at the table, and 
ate them “out of hand.’”’ They knew as well as the 
piscivorous epicure of to-day that to lay an oyster on 
a dish, for however short a time, diminishes its 
piquancy. 

A real oyster lover will insist always on one point— 
having the dainty morsel opened on the decp shell, so 
as to preserve every drop of the precious liquid. This 
attended to, the American asks, generally, fresh 
butter, crackers, lemon, the pepper-cruet; and, if he 
is alone, the further stimulant of a good, bright edito- 
rial or two. The Englishman would push aside the 
crackers and lemon, and ask for brown bread and a few 
blades of white, crisp celery. 

The numbor requisite for a good meal, while it varies 
necessarily with locality, is subject to great exaggera- 
tion. Tickler’s oyster rule—“ fat, fair, and fifty "— 
would be an outrageous one if the “ fifty’? were New 
York oysters instead of Scotch natives. Southey, how- 
ever, tells of six oyster eaters whose capacities were 
suc h that they found going to sea for their meal the 
cheapest way. 

Size cannot, however, be taken as a criterion of ex- 
cellence. The oysters found in the waters of the Texan 
coast are often as large as an ordinary saucer, but they 
do not equal in flavor the oysters of New York, which 
Charles Mackay says are * the finest in the world.”” To 
this statement Scotchmen generally would take excep- 
tions; for are not the **Whiskered Pandores”’ of Pres- 
tonpans and Cockenzie a part of the national pride and 
wealth? In dredging for these oysters the fishermen 
keep up a wild, monotonous chaunt, said to exercise a 
subtle and powerful charm over the fish: 

“ The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind, 
But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind.” 
The Pandores certainly are nothing inferior to the 
famous Irish oyster—the Poldoodies of Burren, con- 
cerning which Mrs. McWhirter chaunts to Christopher 
in the tent such an irresistible, comical ditty that it 
will be good to “ make a note of it’ for the next dull 
day. 

Tho Poldoodies, however, are the Irish aristocrats. 
The poor man is content enough with the large, fresk- 
flavored, full, nine-for-a-penny, Howth oyster. Be- 
sides, owth hasa peculiar claim on the popular taste, 
for I believe it was somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the *‘ big hill of Howth” 

“ Saint Paddy preached tho sarmint 
That driv tho frogs intil the bogs 
And bothered all tho varmint.” 

A3 regards large and small oysters, I take it that 
that size is the best which needs no cutting. Every 
fish should be a mouthful, neither moro nor less; two 
bites to an oyster is as inadmissable as two bites to a 
cherry. 

If oysters are to be cooked, the Irish have a homely 
but excellent way of laying the shells on the gridiron, 
and as s00n as they open, putting to them asmall piece 
of butter, a shred of eschalot, and a dust of cayenne. 
Tho French open the shells first, put over the oyster in 
the deep valvo a little mditre Whétel sauce, then lay it 
on the gridiron, and serve the moment the liquor boils. 

In stewing, the English have ready in the pan some 
of the national sauce called ‘‘ melted butter,’ but 
made chiefly of flour and water. Into this the oysters, 
strained and bearded, are dropped, with a blade of 
mace and some pepper-corns, tied up in a piece of 
muslin. As soon as the fish touch boiling peint they 
are served with sippets of bread. The Scotch simply 
wash the oysters carefully in their own liquor, sprinkle 
them with salt and pepper, and lay them in a frying- 
pan, taking care not to place one on the top of an- 
other. The Americans are as original in oyster stews 
as in everthing else; almost every family has its own 
receipt, most of which I am willing practically to en- 
dorse. 

The following is a famous English Court method, ac- 
cording to Ross Murray in the second century of its 
use: Butter the bottom and sides of a shallow dish and 
lay the oysters on it. Strew over them pepper and 
minced parsley, and add a good half glass of cham- 
pagne; cover with slices of butter and grated bread, 
and brown in a quick oven. Another form of this 
receipt adds also grated cheese. In spite of royal 
patronage, I consider the reputation of this receipt 
very equivocal; it savors too much of the cumbrous 
cookery of a splendid barbarism, and nature never in- 
tended an oyster good for anything to be smothered 
in wine and herbs and bread and cheese. 

The popular opinion that oysters are only fit to eat in 
those months wkose name is favored wit an r in it, 
was refuted as early as 1804, when M. Belaine sent to 
Paris oysters in the best possible condition all the year 
round; and during the hot summers of 1867 and 1868 I 
ate the large luscious oyster of the Gulf of Mexico 
without in any way being sensible of the omission of 
the letter r in their flavor. Personally, I would be 
willing to eat, summer or winter, an oyster that snap- 
ped lightly on the knife in opening it. 

The history of the oyster in reference to man is not 
its only one. It has a personal story full of interest 
and wonder, too little apprehended by the majority of 
those who make a moutbful of all its joys and sorrows. 
For in that soft gelatinous body there lies a world of 
Vitality and quiet enjoyment. It has a mouth, stom- 





ach and intestinal canal—a heart, and bronchial ves- 
sels to erate its blood—a nervous system and organs 
of reproduction. 

Its first appearance is that of ‘a mic roscopic oyster- 
cherub,” with wing-like lobes flanking a mouth and 
shoulders. In this state it flits about the sea, from 
oyster-bed to oyster-bed, as freely and grace fully as 
the butterfly in the air, until time brings it sobriety, 
and it settles down into a respectable domestic oyster. 
Now, if the star-fishes will not poke greedy fingers into 
its shell, if whelks do not drill through its upper sholl, 
and man does not find it out, it enters upon a beati- 
fied existence of dreamy epicureanism. The rolling 
waves waft it choice food, and the fow of currents 
feeds it without an effort. 

Under such circumstances only one care is likely to 
disturb its equanimity—an anxiety to lie in the position 
most comfortable and secure—that is on the flat valve 
of its castle; for an oyster on his hollow shell is as mis- 
erable as a tortoise on its back; and he is fretful and 
fidgetty till he regains his right position. Yet every 
one must have noticed that the oyster’s right position 
is exactly the one the fisherman thinks wrong; and as 
popular opinion supports the fisherman, I see no re- 
divss for this oyster grievance, unless Mr. Bergh-- 
whose heart is more sensitive than his palate—should 
plead their cause. 

Shakespeare found a “ precious jewel” even in the 
head of the ugly and venomous toad; but the oyster 
not only furnishes us delicious food and the rarest 
of gems, but also teaches us a noble moral lesson in the 
very formation of that gem. For the pale, moonlight 
pearl, which graces alike the golden sceptre of royalty 
and the white throat of beauty, is simply the result of 
a good-natured effort on the part of the oyster to mako 
the best of things. A grain of sand, an atom of shell, 
frets its complaisance, and not being able to dislodge 
the intruder, it proceeds at ouce to enclose it in a coat 
of smooth, spherical beauty. Is there no lesson hore 
for worrying, irritable spirits? 

Not the Orient pearl with which Antony greeted 
Cleopatra until he could sled 

*picce 
Her opulent throne with kingdoms ;" 
but this lesson of cheerful adaptation to circumstances 
3 “the treasure of the oyster’’; for it is one of those 
wonderful lessons of that Wisdom ‘better than ru- 
bies”’ or pearls, which “dwells with prudence,"”’ and 
whose “ fruit is better than gold.” 


Chek ttl Falls. 








TH H sv VREAM. 
By M. D. Brine. 
N ABEL was tired and cros8 one day, 
She could not work and she would not play. 

A cloud passed over the littlo face, 
Leaving its mournful, dreary trace. 
And Mabel grew su'len and ready to ery, 
While the strange part was, that she knew not why. 


jut out to tho garden at last she went, 
Still holding fast to her discontent, 
And under a tree ere long sat down, 
Her face all puckered with many a frown. 
When—all of a sudden, her oyes shut tight, 
And Mabel was off to dreamland bright. 


Then a golden sunbeam slipped between 
Tho arch aboyo with its network green, 
And tumbling down to our Mabel’s side, 
Tuto her heart crept closo to hide, 

And, hiding there, the beautiful ray 
Iniluonced all in its own sweet way. 


Presently opened two bluo eyes— 

Blue and soft as the summer skies, 
Bright as tho sunshino hiding there, 
Making the childish face so fair— 

And two littlo lips gave liberty 

Toa song all full of a glad heart's gico. 


Then up she sprang from her grassy bed, 

And merrily tossed her curly head. 

While many a ray of tho golden light 

Peeped out of her eyes s0 softly bright. 

And Mabel was tired and cross no more, 

When she hastened home to her mother's door. 





THE TALE OF A GIANT, 
By FE. A. W. 


LIKE dogs, and, better than most dogs, I like 
tI Giant. He is a monstrous Newfoundland dog, 
black and white, with very long, curly hair, and lives 
in a town where there are a great many very high 
hills. A poor widow lives on Snow Hill, the very high- 
est one, and she has two grandchildren with her— 
Annie Brace, & dear little girl about eight years old, 
and a baby sister of hers who hasn't as yet got any 
name at all; their mother diced last autumn, and good 
grandmother Brace said: 

“Well, I must take the poor little orphans; they've 
nobody else to care for them!” 

So she brought them both up to her tiny bit of a 
brown house on the top of the high hill. Of course, 
baby must have some new milk every day to drink out 
of a queer little bottle which Grandma Brace held in 
one hand while she put the other under baby’s head, 
which had scarce a single hair on it. I wish you could 
have seen Annie Brace trot down the hill to Farmer 
Brown’s every morning with ler little tin-pail to ges 
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the milk; it was more than half amile away, and some 
days it was so cold Jack Frost nipped her nese and 
ears. Annie did not care for that, not she; for if ever 
Jack Frost was friends with anybody it was with her; 
and as she flew down the hill, with steps as light as a 
fairy’s, he delighted to frolic with her; he pinched her 
cheeks till they were redder than roses; he sent the 
warm blood tingling through every vein in her little 
body till she felt like dancing a jig with every pretty 
bush by the road-side; and he covered her little hood 
with jewels that sparkled like * diamonds bright.” 

Everybody at Farmer Brown’s was glad to see the 
little blue hood with diamonds on it coming into the 
yard, but no one more glad than Giant; he leaped on 
her, put his great paws on her shoulder, and said, by a 
thousand joyful signs: ‘‘ Oh, how glad I am to see you, 
Annie Brace! Dear little Annie Brace, how glad Iam 
to see you iad 

And Annie wished, oh, so much! that she could have 
him to always live with her. But then who would 
have looked after Farmer Brown’s cows and sheep? 

When Mrs. Brown had put the milk into the little 
tin-pail and given Annie a cookey, or an apple to put 
in her pocket—Giant stood by to see her do it—she 
must go back. Sometimes Giant would run a little 
ways up the road with her, barking and frisking and 
scampering off into the deepest snow-drift he could 
find, and then frisk back again to look after the cows 
and sheep in his master’s barn-yard, while Annie went 
on her way. 

One day in February it snowed all day, harder than 
it ever snowed even on Snow Hill before; so Grandma 
Brace said, as she stood at the window and saw the 
great drifts on every side grow higher and higher till 
she could see no fence, no gate-post, not even the 
quince bush in the garden; for all were covered under 
the pure, white, beautiful snow, and still it snowed 
and snowed all that evening and all the night through, 
till the two lower panes in Grandma Brace’s kitchen 
windows were completely covered, and she could 
scarcely see there in the morning, it was so dark. 

“T do hope Farmer Brown will break a road through 
pretty early,” she said to Annie, “or baby won’t have 
any milk.” 

So Annie climbed into a chair and looked out to see 
the oxen come up the hill plowing through the snow, 
as they always did after a great storm. She knew she 
could not go for milk; for her little body would have 
been quite covered up in those deep drifts; no, not 
even if baby were to starve. Grandma Brace had no 
idea of having baby starve; she made arrowroot gruel 
to make the milk go farther, and put that in the bot- 
tle; but baby wouldn’t touch it; she made up faces at 
it and spit it out. Grandma worried a little, then, but 
she said: 

“IT know farmer Brown will come by and by; and 
he'll bring a pail of milk along.” 

But the morning passed and he didn’t come; the after- 
noon came and went and he didn’t come, and the twi- 
light shadows fell on the little brown house, half- 
buried in the snow-drifts, and he didn’t come. It was 
along, long day. Annie looked wearily down the hill 
ten thousand times to see the oxen’s heads, and poor 
Grandma had her hands full to quiet baby, who 
moaned and fretted and screamed by turns, she was 
so hungry, poor thing! And though the pantry was 
full of good things, she couldn’t eat any—no cracker 
soaked in tea, no sponge-cake crumbed in wine, no 
custard boiled or baked, no catnip tea, nor barley 
gruel, nor any other liquid that could be thought of. 
So things looked pretty serious as night came on. 

Down at farmer Brown’s, things looked serious, too. 
The day before, what he called “a erick,” came on, 
and he could not stir out of his bed. His boy, John, 
had gone home on a visit, and poor Mrs. Brown had to 
put on her husband’s great high boots and wade out to 
the barn and feed the oxen and cows and sheep and 
hens. And the good farmer was in such pain she had 
all she could do to bathe his side, put on hot flannels, 
and rub him in hot whiskey, to give him a little ease; 
and so she never once once thought all day long of 
baby’s milk. Just as it began to grow dark, she started 
up and almost screamed, for then she remembered it. 
But what could she do? No woman could wade through 
the drifts between her and Grandma Brace’s, and no 
man either for that matter, and if she could, she must 
not leave her husband. 

“T don’t know but that child will starve!"’ she said. 
There was nobody to hear her, but Giant, who came 
up wagging his tail, as if to comfort her. 

“IT know what I'll do!” she said, jumping up quick- 
ly and going to the pantry. She called Giant, and let 
him see her pour some milk into a bottle; then tied it 
into a basket. 

Giant had often carried that basket with the men’s 
dinner in it over to the pasture, and he began to wrig- 
gle all over, even to the tip of his long tail, as he saw 
her get it. He knew he was to take it somewhere. 
But would he know where? Could he understand? 

“Take that to Annie Brace,” she said—‘‘to Annie 
Brace ’—looking straight into his eyes. 

He had often been there with his master, and he 
guve a little bark, and wagged his tail, as if to say, 
* Yes, indeed, I know all about it.””, And Mrs. Brown 
opened the door, and he set off. 

Aunie cried that night. It was getting dark, and 
everything was dismal. She believed baby would 
starve to death; and every dreary story she had ever 
heard came into her mind, till if a blind creaked she 
was frightened half out of her wits. 





“ What's that?” said grandma, as she heard a thump 
on the door. 

“Oh! it’s a bear! it’s a bear!" screamed Annie. 

* Nonsense! Hush! it must have been the wind!” 

They both listened, and anothor thump and scratch 
was heard. 

“Oh! grandma, don’t open the door!” cried Annie. 
“Tf it isn’t a bear, it’s a wolf, I know.” And she ran 
and hid when grandma went to open the door. 

The next she heard was Giant’s bark, and, oh! how 
glad she was! and how glad grandma was! and how 


glad everybody was! and what a hugging good old | 
Giant got, wet as he was! while Annie laughed and | 


cried and ran about the room half wild with joy. 

Tears stood in Grandma Brace’s eyes as she poured 
the milk out of that bottle, and hurried for dear life 
to get it warmed and ready for the precious baby. 
And she gave Giant almost a whole loaf of her best 
sponge-cake—he loved sponge-cake dearly—and said 
all sorts of nice and grateful things to him. He 
listened, and wagged his tai!, and understood every 
word of it as well as you would—the brave, faithful, 
dear old Giant! 

Now you know why I like Giant so well. 





THE LITTLE WORM HUNTERS OF 
NEW YORK, 
By OLIVE THORNE. 


JRETTY little fellows they are, with their neat 

brown coats and sharp black eyes. What do 

they hunt worms for? why, to eat, of course, and to 

feed their babies with, and very nice and fat they get 
too, on that curious diet. 

But stop—I'll tell you the whole story of bow they 
came to live in New York, for they are emigrants— 
like the rest of us—and came over in a steamship. 
Several years ago a colony of worms, or caterpillars, 
came to the city and settled in the trees of New York 
and Brooklyn, having a nice time, and eating the 
leaves, with no one to molest them. 

Nobody knew where they came from, and at first 
the people did not think much about them, though 
they had a disagreeable way of spinning a thread 
and dropping down on passers-by. But as the years 
went on, and the colony imcreased, it got to be an in- 
tolerable nuisance. Ladies could not go out without 
being covered with worms, nor step without crushing 
one. The poor trees were nearly eaten up, and half 
dead, and at last peoplo had to carry umbrellas, and 
cut down the prettiest trees, which were favorites 
with this disagreeable colony. 

After awhile the newspapers began to talk about if, 
and finally it was discovered—by some naturalist I 
dare say—that there was a little fellow living in Eng- 
land who just delighted in these very worms, as you 
do in candies, and who would ext nothing else so long 
as he could find one of them. So the whole big city 
began to cry out for this little foreigner, and at last 
somebody was sent over to England to induce a part 
of the family to emigrate. 

By means of boys with snares, and in other ways, 
quite a large family—many hundreds—of the little 
worm hunters was collected, provided with suitable 
traveling accommodations, and started for New York. 

In the meantime, the people of that worm-eaten city 
prepared to welcome the strangers, by putting up hun- 
dreds of houses for them, for they don’t stop at hotels 
like other foreigners, they must have their own homes 
before they can feel contented to stay. The houses 
were of all kinds, from the rustic, bark-covered cot- 
tage fastened up in the fork of a tree, to the gorgeous 
white villa, trimmed with green, and elevated on a 
stout post in a back-yard, 

They put these houses up high, because these little 
fellows don’t need front steps to get in and out, and 
they have some enemies that do, such as cats and bad 
boys. 

I can’t begin to tell you how many kinds of houses 
there were, but anyway, they were all ready when the 
strangers arrived and were let loose in the city to find 
homes for themselves. Of course they found the snug 
houses at once, and bushels of food every way they 
turned, so they settled themselves without further 
trouble, furnished the houses—principally with bed- 
ding—and began to raise their families. 

Everybody was delighted, unless it was the Worm 
family. I don’t suppose they liked it very well, be- 
cause they didn’t have so easy a time as before. If 
Mamma Worm showed her green head out of doors 
she was apt to be snapped up in a hard little bill, and 
stuffed down the throat of a hungry little baby, and, 
naturally, she didn’t. enjoy it. 

But their good fime was past. Their lively little en- 
emies soon had big families of hungry children, and 
the chiidren grew up and were able to hunt for them- 
selves, and then they raised families for themselves, 
And when the weather grew cold, and the Worm fam- 
ily were all snugly asleep in their cosy little hid-away 
houses, the people scattered food out the doors and 
windows for the Sparrow family, (I don’t need to tell 
you New York children their name,) so that they 
would not get bungry and home-sick, and go away. 
And when Spring came, and the Worm family came 
out as good as new, prepared to have a nice time, as 
their forefathers had done, there were their enemies 
all ready for them. They were snapped and disposed 
of by the hundreds, and thousands, and millions. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sparrow had very little trouble about their 





marketing, I can tell you. All they had to do was to 
hop around in their own tree, and help themseives, 

But after a few years of this sort, of thing, the worms 
got discouraged—or else eaten up—and there was n't 
one to be seen. But the Sparrows grew thicker and 
tamer, for no one was allowed to kill one. And the 
trees came out beautiful and green as of old, and the 
whole big city feels very grateful to the pretty little 
Worm Hunters from England. 

Now the whole city is full of them. They fly abont 
the streets, among the omnibuses and wagons of Brond- 
way, picking up food from under the feet of the horses, 
coming down in the depots and ferry-houses to hunt 
up any stray bit of something to eat, and visiting 
every door-step and back-yard for crumbs. 

They don’t care a bit for the country and the woods, 
not they, they are sociable little fellows, and like to 
live among men, and all they ask is a retired bome in 
some city tree, and plenty of food for their babies. Oh 
yes! and a morning bath, and T must tell you what a 
gentleman saw one Sunday mornivg in the City Hall 
Park. 

He had to go through there quite early in tho 
morning, and he saw hundreds of the funny little 
Sparrow family at their bath. That fountain seemed 
to be one of their regular watering places, and was as 
busy and bustling as Newport or Long Branch. The 
basin was full of water, and the edge was just packed 
with the little bathers, dipping their heads in, flutter- 
ing and spattering, and dashing the water over them- 
selves, and their neighbors, and having a splendid time 
generally. 

The gentleman was so much interested in the comicat 
scene that he stood and watched them for some time; 
and I daresay you can see it yourself any time—if 
you'll only go early enough. 





SwircnrepD Orr.—‘t Yes, mother, I know; but 
then you see my good feelings only last a moment.” 

So said my boy to me last evening, in answer to my 
appeal. 

“T know it, Henry,” said [; “but how long does it 
take you to switch off a locomotive on the wrong 
track? Once started on the wrong track, no matter 
how smoothly and swiftly it may run, it is running to 
destruction. On the other hand, a moment only, and 
the switch-tender will have put the locomotive on the 
right track, and the cars will go safely. 

“So with the heart. It takes only a moment to pray 
sincerely, ‘ Lord, save me.’ It takes only a moment to 
say from the heart, ‘Lord, give me thy Holy Spirit; 
make me thy chiid; do not leave me; let me not leave 
thee.’ 

“On the other hand, it takes but a moment to say, 
*Pshaw! what's the use? I don’t care!’ It takes only 
a moment to say, ‘I’m not going to be laughed at for 
being a Christian, I know.’ It takes but a moment to 
drive the Spirit of God away, by simply diverting the 
mind, which may be done in many ways. 

* And so the soul may be switched on to the right 
track or on to the wrong track in a moment of time, 
and either run safely to the end of life by God's grace, 
or run swiftly and surely to destruction." 


Pujjles, 


A LITERARY ENTOMA. 
Forty-nine letters, 

44, 34, 12, 27, 17, 21, 39, 46, 2, and 24, 30, 36, 28, were celebrated 
English poets. 

6, 49, 43, 23, 42, 15, is an honored name in English literature. 

19, 5, 37, 26, 40, 9, 31, was a celebrated French authcr. 

21, 11, 17, 17, 1, 33, 4, 45, is a noted authoress of the present 
day. 

14, 29, 10, 17, 46, is a famous drama. 

20, 47, 16, 35, 38, 48, 31, 41, 22, 8, 3, is a poem by a popular En- 
glish author. 

®, 7, 25, 35, 8, 18, 13, 40, is an excellent book by one of our first 
American authors. 

The whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. DFR. 








A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1. A consonant. 2. A weight. 3. A kind of voice. 4. A 
prodigy. 5. Well known. 6. A coior, 7. A consonant. 
BELL. 
A WorpD SQuare. 
1. Learned. 2. Frosted. 3. Dry. 4. A well-known garnien, 
. LEE. 
A LETTER PUZZLE. 
Three Ns, one D, one K, and four Ea, 
One H, three Os, three Ms, and two Ts; 
Now I have left two As and one Y, 
These all spell a truth which nono can Jeny. 


M. D. FL 
TRANSPOSITIONS, 
* Seros molob, nda hent tyeh hiwter 
Heckes rea thribg, enth deaf nad ide; 
Pashes fo giith rae fawdet erthih, 
Neht keil ivisons ryhur yb.” h 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DHCEMBR 4. 
Word Square.— 
a HnoM #& 
OVAL 
MA UL 
ELLA 


A Crossword;—CHBISTIAN UNION. 

Anagram Blanks.1. Mary saw that her book, was on tho table. 
2. I took a ride where there was dire confusion, 

3. He came bome late and told the sad tal. 

4. He had no money on the train. 

6. The good dame made him sit down. 


A Metagram.—Fnxce, lace, mace, pace, raco, dace, brace, grace. 
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THE CHIEF-JUSTICESHIP. 
[From the Nation.]} 
TLE office of Chief-Justice of the United States is 
one of such dignity and importance, and so many great 
interests, both of morals and politics, are dependent on the 
manner iv which it is tilled, that it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the candidates for it shall be provided, in part at 
least, by the process of natural selection—that is, that the 
President shall make his choice from the dozen men, or there- 
abouts, in different parts of the country, Who have borne the 
struggle of life in the legal profession in such a manner as to 
Jead the community to regard them as obviously and pecul- 
iarly fit for the place. Were his choice made from these, peo- 
ple would still doubtless wonder and speculate, but it would 
be as to the reasons which made him choose A. instead of B., 
C., and D., and not as to the reasons which had led him to 
think of A. at all. How desirable it is that the public should 
not be surprised by the nomination for such an office, is of 
course plain enough when it is remembered that it is fully as 
necessary that a judge should be thought fit for his place, as 
that he should be fit; for the great end and aim of a judge's 
existence is not the settlement of disputes, but the diffusion 
through the community of a fecling of confidence that when 
disputes arise they will be well and honestly settled. For the 
one man who goes into the Supreme Court for justice, one 
bundred thousand have their lives sweetened and their lot 
lightened by the belief that if they went there they would get 
justice. It follows from this that the wrong a bad judge does 
to litigants is but a small part of the mischief he causcs. 


THE TAXATION OF CHURCHES. 
{From the Springfield Republican.) 

A. PETITION is in circulation for the abolition by 
ws the Legislature of the exemption of churches from 
taxation. The valuation of meeting-houses in the State of 
Massachusetts, which are now exempt from taxation, was 
$22,862,677 in 1870, and is probably now not much less than 
$25,000,000. If this property were taxed, by the average rate 
of taxation, it would produce a revenue of from $350,000 to 
$400,000 a year. Speaking in round numbers, we have a pop- 
ulation of 1,500,000, and the meeting-houses will accommodate 
900,000. But, while the adult population, off from sick beds, 
might be pretty nearly accommodated with seats in the sanc- 
tuary, it isa manifest fact that a great many people, who pay 
taxes and are in their right minds before the law, exercise 
the sovereign right of not choosing to be so accommodated. 
Nevertheless, they have to submit to an annual subsidy from 
the state to the churches of nearly $400,000. Again, people 
who prefer to go to church are not all served alike by the 
state. The occupant of a pew in the modest Adventist chapel 
is muleted for all the splendors of the church of the Unity or 
of the Memorial, without redress. 

We admit ali that can be said in favor of the churches. We 
admit that public peace, society and civilization depend on 
their maintenance. But we have discovered in America that 
the vitality of Christianity is best fostered by making its bur- 
dens purely voluntary, and we have adopted the fundamental 
principle of relieving the State entirely from the care and 
cost of religious affairs. Wedo not doubt that the churches 
are annually worth to the State, in a purely economical sense, 
vastly more than the taxes amount to, from which they are 
exempted. But it is nevertheless true that the burden of 
supporting them does not fall where it ought to, in the re- 
publican theory of government, and does not harmonize with 
our other practices. Every arguinent which can be brought 
to the support of the exemption of churches from taxation 
equally justifies the erection und maintenance of all the 
mecting-houses at the public expense, and the complete 
union of church and state. 

Of course, as far as the money goes, the loss of the annual 
subsidy to a special interest in the commonwealth will not be 
entirely made up to that special interest when the same sub- 
sidy is divided among the whole population. If it were other- 
wise, there would be no injustice to rectify. We do not dis- 
guise the fact that pew-tenants will have to pay more in the 
ehurch-tax than they will get back in the remission of taxa- 
tion on their own property. And the more costly and splen- 
did the church, the greater will be the disproportion. The 
repeal, therefore, favors the people at large as against the 
churches, and the poorer churches as against the richer. But 
the appeal to strict justice should make no Christian man 
doubtful as to his duty to surrender the tax upon his pew 
and take his place with his fellow-men in bearing the just 
burdens of the commonwealth. 


THE PEACE MEN. 
{From the Boston Journal.) 
“TL AX VERYBODY speaks well of the men who are now 
at work in bebalf of the cause of international peace, 
doing it at the sume time with an incredulous feeling of 
amusement in view of the confidence they express that war 
will soon be banished from the face of the earth. And yet 
we are firmly of the opinion that the general cause of peace 
does advance, and we have no doubt that the organization 
and the men referred to above are really contributing to its 
ultimate success. They do it, if in no other way, by enlight- 
ening and strengthening public opinion in the interests of 
peace. Some decided indications of progress in this respect 
were seen in the very crisis from which we are emerging, we 
mean the Virginius complication. If that bad arisen in the 
days of Polk or Pierce, the chances are that war would have 
followed as a matter of course. 

We are convinced that this leaven of the peace spirit will 
gradually spread throughout Christendom, and that every 
year in every nation there will be a greater number of people 
who will not be paralyzed by the breaking out of a war 
excitement, but who will stop and consider whether it is 
absolutely incumbent that their nation should take the field 
to vindicate its rights. This may not extinguish wars, but it 
will certainly reduce their pumber by cutting off all foolish 
ones—which have constituted the majority in times past. 
Attendant upon this moral process, as we may Call it, will 
also be the growth of formal processes for settling inter- 
national difliculties by arbitration or other peaceful means. 
The Treaty of Washington is of incalculable worth jn this re- 
- spect, and we expect to see its influence visibly operative 
upon the nations of the work. . . . . Dr. Woolsey—than 








whom no man is more competent to express an opinion on 
the subject—makes this proposition in a recent article, viz. : 
“ Without a league or tribunal, make a convention, embracing 
these few articles: That armies shall be proportionately 
brought down to the minimum necessary for internal secur- 
ity; that all money necessary for carrying on foreign war 
shall be raised by means of annual taxes; that no person 
within the State shall take part in a war loan made to a for- 
cign power, without incurring severe penalties, and that no 
material for war shall be exported toa belligerent.” These 
are certainly weighty suggestions, and some of them at least 
quite feasible, or may become so in future times. 





PARTY LOYALTY. 
{From Harper's Weekly.] 

A CORRESPONDENT in Lowa asks how honest men 
ee can be nominated to office, and whether we advocate 
“ the strange and ridiculous practice of every voter judging for 
himself” of the regular nominations of his party. Can par- 
ties, he inquires, be maintained upon such terms? The ques- 
tion is not confined to Iowa, and deserves to be constantly 
answered. It is very generally asked, and often with a tri- 
umphant air, as if party action must be renounced altogether, 
or party obedience must be absolute. This latter doctrine 
has been emphatically laid down by a noted * Liberal” leader, 
who, before he left the first party with which he acted, de- 
clared that he should vote for the devil if he were regularly 
nominated. His remark contains a logic from which no man 
must shrink who insists that the voter must follow the party 
at all hazards; and the reply to any honest inquirer upon the 
subject is very plain: the party man must reserve the right 
to vote against his party, or he must show that the devil can 
never be nominated. The right and the duty, upon proper 
occasion, to bolt are the right and duty of being honest. The 
way to secure the nomination of honest men is to refuse to 
vote for those who are not honest. 

There has been a great deal of amusing discussion upon 
this subject, as if there were any question. Undoubtedly in 
a free country there will be parties, and the goverment will 
be conducted by parties, and its control contested by parties. 
Every man who has interest enough in the general welfare 
to vote will vote with a party. Those who have positive 
convictions upon public policy will warmly support the party 
which will carry them into practice. Such men will not re- 
quire of the party an ideal action, and will often see it honor 
inferior men and adopt measures of doubtful expediency 
without vehement protest. But every man who honestly 
holds the great principles and seeks the chief purposes of a 
party will strive to have it represented by men whose ability 
and character will commend it to general confidence and sup- 
port. He will often be disappointed in his personal prefer- 
ences of this kind, but such disappointment will not separate 
him from his party. When, however, a candidate is nomi- 
nated known to him or suspected by him to be dishonest or 
unfit, he will strenuously oppose him in the interest of the 
party, as well as of the public welfare, because he knows 
that the ascendency of such men will be fatal to the party 
upon which he depends for the public policy that he ap- 
proves, and because the only sure way of preventing the 
party nomination of unfit men is to defeat them. Should he 
see that the party is coming to be generally represented by 
those who are either dishonest or of poor character, and that 
its measures are really in conflict with its principles and his 
own convictions, he will naturally remonstrate, and if with- 
out avail, he will, of course, cease to sustain the party, be- 
cause it will have ceased to be the means by which his public 
purposes can be attained. 

Such aman will hardly be troubled by the question whether 
he can hope more from any other party. When the time 
comes to vote he will vote in the way that he thinks will do 
the most good. Many such men at the last election voted for 
General Grant, not because they liked him and all those who 
supported him, but because the alternative was General 
Grant, with his political associates, and the general Republi- 
can policy and tendency, and Mr. Greeley, with the Demo- 
eratic party. They might regret the alternative, but it exist- 
ed, and they acted accordingly. Those who magnify party 
can mnaiptain party allegiance among honest and intelligent 
men in one way only, and that is by making the party worthy 
of allegiance. If its leaders command public confidence by 
evident ability and lofty character—if it fills great offices with 
its best and purest men—if its measures are wise and just and 
timely, it need not fear “ bolting” ordefeat. But when none 
of these things can be said, it is simply ludicrous to wind the 
party bugle, and only futile to ask, ‘Is there anything bet- 
ter?” 


TUE INDIAN QUESTION, 
(From the Tribune.] 

a* open letter written last week to the President 
ea by William Welsh of Philadelphia contains a summary 
of facts to which we wish to urge attention. 

General Grant, after his inauguration, expressed so strongly 
his repugnance to the long-established system of frauds upon 
the Indians in the Interior Department, and his desire to as- 
sist in any course which would tend to their removal and the 
civilization and Christianization of the red man, that, encour- 
aged by this profession, the frends of the Indian in Congress 
procured the passage of an act authorizing an unpaid Com- 
mission of men of tried integrity who were to have joint con- 
trol with the Department over contracts, expenditures, etc. 
Such control has never been ceded to it. Its powers, in defi- 
ance of the act, have been limited to the giving of advice, 
which the Department followed or not at its pleasure. Mr. 
Welsh, the Chairman, “ being,’’ as he says, “unwilling to as- 
sume responsibilities without any power of control,” resigned 
his office, but bas since given no less his time, labor, and influ- 
ence (at his own cost) to the amelioration of the condition of 
the Indian, and to the attempt to place white and red men in 
a different relation toward each other, and to compcl at least 
a decent amount of honesty and justice from the Christian as 
from the savage. Finding the Indian Ring too powerful to 
combat except by direct attack, Mr. Welsh now lays before 
the President the present condition of affairs. This Ring has 
much more influence in the Interior Department than the 
Commission, whose powers legally are coextensive and equal 
with those of the Department so far as Indian affairs are con- 
cerned. Contracts are made and secretly carried out by which 
both the Indians and the Government are swindled, although 
the penalty is imprisonment for the non-recording of every 
contract in the returns office, where it could be open to 
public inspection, From the Assistant Secretary of the 





Incerior drawing illegally eight dollars a day while visiting 
Indian agencies, in addition to bis expenses and salary, to the 
charge of forty-five dollars per trip for railroad fares to New 
York of a clerk going weekly to visit his family, tho whole 
system appears to be permeated with fraud. Asan example, 
Mr. Welsh cites the sale of immense bodies of pine timber, 
without the knowledge of some of its Indian owners, and against 
the wish of those who did know it, by Agent Smith, now 
Comnniissioner of Indian Affairs, for $1.15 a thousand, while 
far less valuable timber by the same Smith was valued at $2.50 
or $3. The sale was made, without previous advertising, to a 
friend of Smith’s, a certain A. H. Wilder, of Minnesota, al- 
though another bid was in Smith’s hands fora portion of it 
at a higher price. Gen. Walker, formerly Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, states that his approval of the sale was given 
in consequence of Smith's representation that the price was 
a fair oi 2. 804 that an immediate sale was necessary to relieve 
the Leech Laké 'udians from their pitiable condition of vaga- 
bondage and almost Starvation. Wilder was to pay $50,000 
down, out of which imp/ements of husbandry, seeds, etc., 
were to be purchased. “If this $59,000 were paid,” says Mr. 
Welsh, “not one dollar of it has ever reached the United 
States Treasury, nor were any seeds or implements sent to 
these poor, perishing Pilager Chippewas.”’ * 

Mr. Welsh urges upon the President and Congit#s# the raise 
ing of the salaries of the Indian agents, which are now se in- 
adequate as to almost force them into temptation. He also 
suggests that if the whole Indian service were placed under 
the control of the Society of Friends, who have showed a de- 
votion to the cause of the red man that he does not find as 
marked in any other body, there would be a hope of justice, 
end certainly a large saving to the Government. 

The statement comes with the force of accurate knowledge, 
moderation, and the highest integrity on the part of its au- 
thor. Putting all higher motives aside, it would argue not 
only humanity, but shrewdness in the President to take heed 
to it or any other argument which would urge him to mako 
his Indian policy as sound in performance as it was pleasing 
in promise. 


WHAT ARE WE TO DO. 
(From the Standard of the Cross.] 

W E are glad to see a decided remonstrance against 

any immediate trial of Bishop Cummins such as is 
proposed before the canonical time for deposition. Bishop 
Pierce, of Arkansas, has expressed in a letter to the Presiding 
Bishop the conviction of all thinking and dispassionate men 
in the Church that there are no reasonable or safe grounds 
for such a trial—no offense and no legislation on which it can 
be based—no good results to be gained by it or evil results to 
be prevented by it. We hope that such good connsels will 
prevail. And we hope they will prevail not enly because 
negatively a trial is not reasonable or worth while, but more 
positively because there is a far better and one only effectual 
mode of meeting and counteracting a movement like that of 
Bishop Cummins. It is to exhibit the Episcopal Church asa 
freer, larger place than this organization, which, with all its 
liberal offers and invitations, is yet to take its form from but 
the emergency and issue of a moment and the temper of but 
one sort of men. If our Church will only consistently show 
its breadth and inclusiveness—that it does not belong to a 
temporary majority, that it has received its constitution from 
the emergencies and the thought of centuries, that evangel- 
cal men can stand and work conscientiously and comfortably 
in it and with it, and that it will not narrow the use of its 
standards by legislation—then the newer organization must 
die by its side without any attack or embittering trials, and 
the Protestant Episcopal will still be seen to be a larger and 
better title than the Reformed Episcopal. But if repression is 
to be the policy of our Church, if it is to be the Church of one 
sort of men or one sort of theory, if all else that Episcopalians 
ean rightfully hold and teach under the Prayer-Book is to be 
suspicioned or repressed as unpchurchly, then there isa doubt- 
ful future right before us; then we are no larger than the 
new movement; then, whether Bishop Cummins is tried or 
not, his movement will gather strength and numbers, and 
every evil result which shall appear will be chargeable to our 
own Churchly short-sightedness. 





NO SINECURES. 
{From the Boston Advertiser. ] 

rHHE intimations from Washington that the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations mean to sce to it that the 
hangers-on to unnecessary clerkships in the departments 
are dismissed in this crisis is cheering. If the good work 
could be extended through all the custom-houses, post-offices 
and navy-yards in the country, there would be still more 
reason for rejoicing. But we suppose there is little reason to 
hope for such a boon until the principles of government re- 
form are more strenuously insisted upon. When it ceasee to 
be considered that these places are maintained partly to sup- 
ply a convenient rendezvous and semblance of occupation 
for the personal dependants of Congress, perhaps the expense 
of keeping them up may be more in conformity with the ac- 
tual amount of work done for the Government. To this end 
it is important that the people keep their attention fixed on 
the subject, and assert their demand eat every opportunity. 

Who does not know that the uniformity of requisition fora 
full complement of men in all departments of the civil ser- 
vice during the month preceding election, and the uniformity 
of their discharge soon afterward, are not the result of any 
periodical exigencies in the legitimate work to be done? No 
matter how small the appropriations may be, it may safely be 
calculated that all these asylums for politicians will be filled 
with temporary workmen at election time, even if nothing is 
done during the rest of the year. It wasa significant com- 
ment on the condition of things thata bustling Massachusctts 
politician was in Washington last week cndcavoring to se- 
cure the transfer of the control of the navy yard patronage 
from another to himself. What business has any politician 
with that patronage? What has politics to do with the affairs 
of the yard ? 

Now that the necessity has come for stringent economy, it 
isa good time for Congress to press the President to stand by 
his ‘often declared purpose to deliver the civil service from 
its costly subservience to local politics. General Garfield, 
the chairman of the committee on appropriations, is under- 
stood to be one of the friends of the desired reform. Thero 
is an opportunity now for him to help it famously. Let there 
be a careful investigation of the work actually to be done, a 
close calculation of the number of men and their pay neces- 
sary to do it, and no appropriation above what such a she we 
ing calls for. Here is a good place to put in the knife, 
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From Saturday, January 10, to Satur- 
day, January 17. 


Wall Street.—The money market is easier, the 
minimum rate on Government collaterals being 414 
to5per cent. Advices from abroad indicate sim- 
ilar ease in the London money market, where the 
bank rate is reduced to 3% per cent. That this 
state of things will last until the fall of the present 
year is believed by many financiers who are not 
over sanguine; but that it will last beyond that 
time few venture to predict. There is a good de- 
mand for commercial paper, and not very much 
offered. The ruling rates for prime paper are7 to 
8 per cent. The Clearing House certificates have 
all been cancelled, and the weekly statements show 
a steady accumulation of money in the banks. 

Congress has done nothing toward a solution of 
the financial problem, although there bas been 
more or less talk in both houses. Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen argued in favor of resumption, and presented 
a bill authorizing $225,000,000 of 10-40 sixes to be dis- 
posed of for purchasing $200,000,000 in gold, where- 
with to redeem the legal tenders, provided, how- 
ever, that if the Treasury find itself unable to 
redeem any part of the notes in gold, it maygive the 
new bonds for them. Mr. Buckingham argued in 
favor of temporary loans to relieve present strin- 
gency, such loans to be destroyed upon redemption. 
In the House, a motion by Mr. Kelley favoring 
temporary loans was only lost because the rules 
could not be suspended, practically it was passed, 
Subsequentlya resolution was passed declaring that 
in the opinion of the House there was no neces- 
sity for increasing taxation or the debt, and later 
still another was passed to the effect that expenses 
should be reduced and regulated so as to be met 
by existing taxes, and that in no event should the 
debt be increased. Coming so rapidly after one 
another these votes are somewhat amusing. 

Governmeut Bonds.—These are still strong on 
an acvancing market, the demand being mainly 
rather for investment than for speculation. Large 
purchases were made by National and Savings 
Banks, one of the latter taking $400,000 bonds in 
one lot. The Londun market, too, is considerably 
@trongcr. 





The hizshest quotations for the week were as 
follows: 
Jan. Jan. —_ Jan. Jan. Jan. 
12, 13. 4. 15. 16. 17. 
= funded, ir8l,c 4 112 112% 112% 2X 112x% 
Wig ley Whe 16% 117 
Wiig WT Wis UTE 118 
WS'¢ 15% 115% 15 114 
ie Wy WY WY Like 116% 
ti 1by 116% 116% 16% 117 
} 15% 115% Whe 116 116% 
54 ig WG 116% 117 1% 
ie 5 116 116% «116% 116% 
i 235 L2% 112% Nex 112% 
é 34 3 13% 1 «13% «1M 
fis Currency, vr... 1d 14% IMY 114K 114% 
State Bonds,--Southern securities are more in 


demand, though 
us active. 

Railrond Bonds,— All kinds that have a decent 
show of soundness are advancing in price. Some 
of those which lately passed their interest have 
guined several per cent. during the week. 

Stocks.—Prices showed some slight tendency to 
fall off at the close of the week, but in genera} the 
market was and is strong. The railroad reports are 
generally favorable. 

The following table shows the highest quota- 
tions for the wee kK: 
m Coe Jam. Jan. 
Oe Wy 
N.Y .C.28..8.... lire % 
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Western U nel TSX 
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Pacific Mail... 
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Giold.—There has been an abundance of cash 
gold for market purposes, and there has been 
ssearcely any speculation. No important decline 
is anticipated at present. The Alta California 
states the yield of precious metals for 1873 at 

72,208,000 as against $62, 236,915 for 1872. This is the 
dargest yield on record. 








WE Bu Y AND SELL GOVERNMENT Bonps, 
Gold, and Gold Coupons, at current market 
rates, 

We buy and sell INVESTMENT STocks and 
Bonps at the Stock Exchange “on Commis- 
sion” for cash. 

We make CoLiections for merchants and 
others at all points in the United States and 
Canada. 

We reccive DEposrts subject to draft at 
sight, and allow interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT available 
in all parts of the country, and in case of Spe- 
tial Deposits allow interest at rates to be 
agreed upon. 

We COLLECT DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, INTEREST 
ON UNITED STATES REGISTERED BONDS, and 
attend to Banking Business generally for out- 
of-town Banks, Bankers, and Correspondents 
on reasonable terms. 

We call attention to the present favorable 
opportunity for investment in CENTRAL Pa- 
CIFIC and WESTERN PaAciric GOLD BONDs, 
which are actively dealt in, both in this coun- 
try and Europe, and which, at current prices, 
are every way desirab!c. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in 
Government Securities, 





4 Wd: 


Hatcu & Vasile BANKERS, 12 Wall 
St., make dealings in Government Se- 
curities and Gold a specialty. Interest 
allowed on deposits. Stocks bought 
on commission for cash. 


George @Gpdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPO- 
RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS S80O- 
LICITED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVAN- 
TAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS— 
FOUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, 
CREDITED MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES, 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


KOUNTZE BR OTHE RS ‘ 
Bankers, 12 Wall Street, New York, 
allow interest on deposits,draw Bills 
on London, and Paris; also issue 
Letters of Credit available at all 
points at home and abroad. Invest- 
ment Securities for sale. 








TURNER BROTHERS, 





y-¢ 7 = Turcer, 
Pianist" | BANKERS, {stokes 
R. Turner, | 


No, 14 Nassau Street, New York, 


Transact a general Banking business (checks pass 
through Bank Clearing-bouse), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, draw Sight 
Exchange, and make Telegraphic Transfers; pay 
Coupons for Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Gold and Stock Exchanges for cash 
only. 


10 Per Cent. 


“Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Kansas Bridge Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 


Also, choice Bonds of ‘Towns and Counties. 
Judge Dillon, of the U.S. Court, has just decided 
that they are legal end must be paid. Send for re- 
port of decisions and price lists. 
THOs, P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, 14 Pine st.. N.Y. 


ABSOLU TE SECURITY. 


Invest your moncy safely on mortgage se- 
curity in the West, so as to yield from 8 to 10 per 
cent. per annum, the interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in the East at such places as the owner may 
desire. Allof our loans are abundantly secured 
by real estate worth, in every instance, at least 
twice as much as the principal sum, and we have 
never known of any delay in payment, even during 
the panic of this year. 

We also buy and sell on commission, choice City 
and County Bonds. 


JOS. A. MOORE & BRO., Brokers, 
Send for circular, Indianapolis, Ind. 





BY PERMISSION WE RUFER TO 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford. 
Trustees Trinity anaes, . oe 
M. H. Mallory & ¢ -* 
Winslow, Lanier « re 0. 


. Bankers, New York City. 
_Fletche r & Sharpe, 


Indianapolis. 


RAIL Whether you wish to BUY or 
AD | SELL, write to 
RO 
HASSLER & CO., 
BONDS.| 7 Ww Wall St. New York. 


A SAFE TEN PER CENT. 


ILLINOIS AND IOWA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


These securities, paying ten per cent. legalinterest, 
are first liens on property worth in every case more 
than double the amount of the loan, and are as 
sufe as the best New York City seven per cent. 
mortgages. We make a specialty of these securi- 
ties, and pay the interest semi-annually at our of- 
fice. We also buy and sell lands on commission in 
Llinois and Iowa, and transact a general Western 
real estate business. 
DAVIDSON & BEECHER, 


26 Broad Street, New York. 


“PUTS '$10 





to $100 invested in Wall 
Street ge leads to a 
| Fortune. No risk. =“ po 
yhlet free. VAL ENT & TL 
SRIDGE & CO., Bankers and on 
Kers, & 39 Wall Street, New ¥ rok. 





CALLS. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC BONDS | 

TAKEN AT $1.10, 

In exchange for Choice Western Farm Lands near 

railroad, at from $4 to #8 per acre. Will double in 

value ina few years. Bonds bought and sold at 

market rates. i 

H. F. NEWHALL, 

114 South a4 8 St., » Philadelphia. 


An Established Business For Sale. 
From $10,000 to $15,000 required. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, that increasing 
_pouneeee in Sanitary Se —- Will show to be in- 
le: ay be increased indefi- 








nitely. 
A rare chance foran ene 
thousand dollars to make a 
For particulars address | 


etic man with a few 

pe fortune. 
ANITARY, 

O. Box, 549, New York. 


whe ANN PER. CENT, MET, COMPANY 


nvest money on first-class Real Estate at » 
od cent. interest, payable comi-sanuall 
w York, and will gua rantee the collection of all 
loans made throughy its agency. All ¢ paid 
by he Busrower. omen write, before investing 
‘or New York an ew references, and 
. SAM Meer é 
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ful) particu MUEL 
of Iowa) President. Address JA B. HEART. 
WELL, Secretary, Drawer 167, Des Moines Towa. 
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AD VE R TIS a N G 
EN THE BE.OCAL NEtVsPAPERS. 
The cost of inserting an advertisement, occupying one inch of space 


(twelve lines nonpareil) for one month 
newspapers lo 


OHIO, is SIXTY-TWO DOLLARS. 
AKRON Times. 

ASHLAND Tiines. 

ATHENS Journal. 
BARNESVILLE Enterprise. 
BELLAIRE Independent. 
BELLEFONTAINE Republican. 
BELLEVILLE Weekly. 
BLACK RIVER Commercial. 
BOWLING GREEN Sentinel. 
CADIZ Sentinel. 

CALDWELL Republican. 
CAMBRIDGE Jeffersonian. 
CANFIELD News. 
CARROLLTON Free Press. 
CHARDON Republican 

CHILL ICOTHE Register. 


COLUMBUS Bally Journal, 2 t.a w 
CONNEAUT Reporter. 
COSHOCTON Democrat. 
CLEVELAND Heraid. 

DAYTON Baily Journal, e. o. a. 


DELAWARE Gazetie, 
DRESDEN Monitor. 

EAST LIVERPOOL Gazette. 
EATON Register. 

ELYRIA Democrat 

FINDLAY Jeffersonian. 

FREMONT Journal. 

HAMILTON Telegrapia. 
HILLSBORO Mail. 

IRONTON Journal T.-W. and W. 
JACKSON Standard. 

JEFFERSON Sentinel. 

KENTON Democrat. 

LANCASTER Eagie 

LIMA Gazette. 

LOGAN Sentine!, 


Advertisements to appear in every 


according to the catalogue, 


A similar list for every State of the Union, 


in all of the following seventy-seven 


‘ated in seventy-four different cities and towns in the State of 


McARTHUR Record. 
MANSFIELD Liberal. 
MARIETTA Times, 

MARION Mirror. 
MARYSVILLE Tribune. 
McCONNELLSVILLE Herald. 
MARSILLON American. 
MILAN Advertiser. 

MT. GILEAD Sentinel. 

MT. STERLING Husbandinan. 
MT. VERNON Banner, 
NEWARK Advocate. 

NEW LEXINGTON Tribune. 
NEW LISBON Journal. 

NEW PHILADELPHIA Advocate, 
NEW RICHMOND Independent. 
NILES Record. 

PJ a ILLE Telegraph. 


PIQUA Journal. 
PLYMOUTH Advertiser, 
PORTSMOUTH Times. 
ST. MARYS Courant. 


SANDUSKY Journal. 

SIDNEY Journal. 

SPRINGFIELD Daily Republic. 
STEUBENVILLE Herald und News B. & W, 
TIFVIN Star. 


TOLEDO Dally Commercial, e. 0. d. 
UHRICHSVILLE Chronicle, 

UPPER SANDUSKY Democratic Union. 
WASHINGTON Revister. 


WAUTUSEON Republican. 
WELIESVILLE Union. 
WESTERVILLE Banner, 

XENIA Gazette. 

YOUNGSTOWN Vindieator. 
ZANESVILLE Courier DBD. and W. 


issue of every paper, daily and weekly, 
East 


and West, in which advertisements are inserted at equally favorable rates, 


will be sent to any address 


ON APPLIC 


Cc. P. 


ATION TO 


ROWELL & CO, 


American Newspaper Advertising Agency. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. conduct 


an Agency for the 


reception of advertisements for American Nrwseapers-—the 


most complete establishment of the kind in the world. Six 


thousand Newspapers are kept regularly on file, open to in- 


spection by customers. Every 


ADVERTISEMENT is taken 


at the home price of the paper, without any additional charge 


or commission. 


An advertiser, 


in dealing with the Agency, is 


saved trouble and correspondence, making one contract instead 


of a dozen, a hundred, or a thousand. 


yages, containing lists of best 
pages, g 


A BOOK of ¢ 


papers, largest circulations, re- 


jighty 


ligious, agricultural, class, political, daily, and country papers, 


and all publications which are specially 


valuable to adver- 


tisers, with some information about prices, is sent FREE 


any address on application. 


make contracts for advertising in any town, city, 


or Territory the United St 


Persons at a distance wishing to 


county, State, 


ates, or any portion of the Do- 


minion of Canada, may send a concise statement of what they 
want, together with a copy of the ADVERTISEMENT they 


desire inserted, and will receive information Iy return mail 


which will enable them to decide whether 


duce the order. For 


Orders are taken for advertising in a single paper 


for a list ; 


such information 


for a single dollar as readily as for 


to inerease or re- 
there is no charge. 
as well as 


a larger sum. 


Offices, (Troaes Building,) No. 41 Park Row, 


NEW 


YORK. 
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s Scientific and Sanitary. 


IRON IN TEA. 


N April last, Dr, Letheby submitted a commu- 

_ nication to the Commissioners of Sewers in Lon- 
don announcing that he bad discovered iron filings in 
some samples of tea. The matter was investigated by 
other chemists, and from one to thirty per cent. of iron 
was detected in other samples. This, with the tannin 
of the leaf, made ink of the blackest kind; and its 
presence was accounted for on the supposition that it 
had been introduced by the Celestials to satisfy the 
English preference for a dark tea. Some one figured 
on this, however, and cup that in order to dose the 
tea imported in a single year with even less than one 
per cent. of filings, at tte five million pounds a year 
would be required, an amount evidently not in the 
possession of the Chinese. Under the microscope the 
mysterious ingredient turned out to be a fine powder 
consisting of magnetic mixed with some quartz 
sand and mica scales. 

The experiments of Mr. Alfred Bird, F. C. 8., of Bir- 
mingham, appear to show that the presence of a small 
amount of maguetic oxide of iron in tea is not neces- 
sarily evidence of adulteration; but point to the con- 
clusion that the mineral ingredients were never put in 
the tea, but literally grew there. Not being able to 
examine the soil of China, he examined that of many 
gardens in his neighborhood, and found that, wherever 
there was black mould, magnetic oxide of iron was 
contained in it. From this he concluded that leaves 
which had been in contact with the soil would be at- 
tracted by the maguet when dried. If a few ounces 
of black mould be dried in an oven and then searched 
with the magnet, the magnetic oxide, according to Mr. 
Bird, will be readily attracted. 

For these facts we are indebted to au article in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal; but we find still 
further statement and explanation of Mr. Bird’s con- 
Clusions in a letter written by him to the Birminghain 
Daily Post. To this letter he says that he separated 
particies of mica and quartz from the magnetic oxide 
of iron found in the tea, and from this inferred that, 
as wagnetie oxide of iron forms part of the soil of 
China, it would rise with the dust of the country, and, 
coming in contact with the damp leaves, would adhere 
to them when they are dried, and thus make the dried 
tea leaves stick to the magnet as if there were iron fil- 
ings mixed up amongst them. Mr. Bird also says that 
he dried one hundred grains of French bean leaves 
grown in his own garden, and found, to his surprise, 
that particles of the leaves were attracted by the mag- 
net exactly like tea leaves. Now, as it seemed too ab- 
surd to suppose that the Freuch bean leaves had iron 
filings sticking to them, he carefully separated the 
broken leaves from the substance to which they ad- 
hered, and found that it was magnetic oxide of iron, 
the quantity in one hundred grains of the bean leaves 
being two-tenths of a grain. The question then arose, 
where did the magnetic oxide of iron come from? To 
answer this Mr. Bird dried a few ounces of the black 
mould of the garden, and having searched it with the 
magnet, drew from it an abundance of the magnetic 
oxide of iron. 

The great interest taken {in this discussion in Eng- 
land arose partly from the circumstance, that if the 
presence of filings was proved, the adulteration must 
have been made by English hands. Of course adul- 
teration is practiced to some extent in England; but 
if the sand were a natural product no prima facie case 
was made out against the London grocers. This dis- 
cussion may prove of some real value in furnishing a 
new proof of the wide distribution of the elemeuts. 
Que gentleman says: “I have examined the dust of 
African ginger, Cochin China ginger, East India senna, 
American hops, chillies from Cayenne, and other 
vegetable substances from all parts of the world, and 
they all contain magnetic oxide of iron, but no iron 


filings.’’ 

} ITHERTO it has generally been assumed 
; that the oceurrence of a colliery explosion, 
after the firing of a shot, is due to actual communica- 
tion of the flame from the gunpowder to the fire- 
damp, but Mr. Galloway’s recent experiments, for in- 
formation concerning which we are indebted to the 
Boston Journal of Chemistry, show that it is much 
more likely that the explosion is brought about by the 
noise of the shot being propagated through the gal- 
leries of the mine to the safety-lamp. Mr. Galloway 
has called attention to the fact that if a Davy lamp be 
burning tranquilly in an explosive atmosphere, the 
transmission of a sound- -wave, produced by a slight ex- 
plosion of gunpowder, is sufficient to cause the com- 
munication of flame ce the lamp to the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

An admirable experiment to illustrate this point was 
exhibited at a recent lecture in the Royal Institution. 
A lighted Davy lamp was surrounded by streams of 
coal-gas issuing from a number of jets around the base 
of the lamp. One extremity of a long tin tube, open 
at both ends, was placed in connection with the lamp, 
a caoutchouc diaphragm being interposed in the tube 
to prevent the transmission of a direct current of air. 
A pistol was then fired at the end of the tube, the 
#0und-wave, generated by the report, traveled along 


ore, 


EXPLOSION OF SAFETY LAMPS. 





the tube, and as soon as it reached the flame the sur- 
rounding atmosphere was ignited, and the lamp was 
enveloped in fire. 


-l ROYAL THERMOMETER. 


QROFESSOR PALMIERI, the renowned me- 
teorologist of Naples, has recently constructed 
an elaborate and ingenious thermometer for the 
private use of the Empress of Russia, a brief descrip- 
tiou of which is given in the Scientific American. The 
instrument is of metal, and it is provided with bells, 
which give a signal whenever any considerable change 
of the surrounding temperature occurs. It is said to 
be so sensitive that the indicator is in a state of almost 
perpetual motion. Suitable devices exhibit the ex- 
treme range of temperature during given periods of 
time. The apparatus is placed in the imperial travel- 
ing carriage. 
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1874. 
THE CHRISTIA WN UNION FOR THE 
COMING YEAR. 
\ JILL continue to be unsectarian and inde- 
/ pendent, devoted to Religion, Morals, Reform, 


News, Literature, Music, Household matters, Science, 
Art, Agriculture, Trade, Finance, ete. In religious 


matters, the paper claims brotherhood with every man 
who evinces a Christ-like spirit; and seeks the union 
of all good men, not by a compromise of convictions, 
but by making the spirit of religion more powerful 
than the letter. It aims to carry light, comfort, good 
nature, sympathy for all good men, Christian love, 
Christian patience, Christian hopefulness, and a spirit 
of equity into every family which it enters. 

In addition to its regular variety of contents and 
contributions from the best available talent, the 
CHRISTIAN UNrON will contain this year several Serial 
Stories by distinguished American authors. First 
we have Edward Egeleston’s new and powerful tale 
of Western Life, “The Circuit Rider.’ This newest 
work of the brilliant author is adding greatly to his 
already high reputation. 

Following The Circuit Rider, 

“WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS.” 
A Sequel to ‘MY WIFE AND 1,” 


by MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, author of 
“Unele Tom's Cabin,” “* The Minister's Wooing,” etc., 
ete.—her latest work of fiction, written expressly 
for the CuristrAN Unton. Other attractive Serials, 
ete., by favorite authors will be announced from time 
to time, und many of the best writers wilt contribute 
to the paper. Nothing will be spared of trouble, or 
expense, in our effort to make this the best family 
paper published. 


will be produced 





ABOUT OUR AGENTS. 
E bespeak for all our agents a courteous 
hearing. They can save you the trouble of let- 
ter-writing for renewals or subscriptions; before you 
pay them any money they will bring you your picture 
and certificate, and give all the information that may 
be needed. 

The main point to remember is don’t pay your money 
to an Agent until he delivers the picture-premium and 
Publisher's certificate of subscription. We have em- 
ployed thousands of agents and have had no trouble 
with their accounts, except in two or three instances 
where they violated our instructions and subscribers 
disregarded our repeated warnings. As a class, Agents 
are honorable men and women, but like all ranks of 
business people they are liable to receive queer recruits 
once in a while. All trustworthy Agents of the Chris- 
tian Union will deliver the picture and certificate be- 
fore collecting the subscription-price; and subscribers 
should discredit and distrust all others. : 





“IMMEDIATE DELIVERY.” 


\ 7 ITH a full supply in stock of the new 

premiums ‘Our Boys,” and the old favorite 
pair ** OUR GIRLS,”’ we are delivering pictures to sub- 
scribers as fast as their names are received and properly 
booked. 

If, therefore, having subscribed for this coming year, 
you have not received your New Premium Pair, ex- 
amine our table of prices and compare it with your 
remittance. If you have sent enough money, drop us 
a line, for there is some error; if you have not sent 
enough, SEND IT! Only, do not look for the Premi- 
ums in less than two weeks from the time we receive 
your subscription, as it takes that time to properly 
book the names and arrange the premium lists. 

Our premium chromos, frames, ete., are all ready for 
immediate delivery. The rush may be too much for 
us, but we have made such ample provision that we 
feel safe. Meantime the good old maxim must hold— 
First Comer, First SERVED! 





VOX Por CULL. 
Messrs. J. B. Forn & Co,: ee A 

The chromos arrived safely, and we were very much pleased 
with them. We have two little boys who screarmed with de- 
light when we unwrapped them. We are also pleased with 
the paper—the Christian Union. Very respectfully, 





TRURO, O., Dec. 29, 1873. 

Dear Sirs—We received our premium pictures some time 
ago, and were much pleased with them, although, I think, we 
still prefer ‘Our Girls.” However, the Boys are beautiful, 
and we are very much obliged to you for them, as we con- 
sider the paper itself worth far more than the subscription 
price. Each week's number seems better than the preceding 
one, and I would like to see the Christian Union in every 
home in Truro. I remain, Respectfully yours, 








ALLEN’s P. O., Miami Co., O., 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Chromos received in good order, Dec. 27 ; have been greatly 
admired by all who have seen them; I consider them worth 
three times the price of the Christian Union, which is itself 
worth far more than the subscription price. 

Yours respectfully, —— 


Jan. Ist, 1874. 





BURLINGTON, Wrs., Jan. Ist, 1874, 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Your chromos are beautiful pictures, and none the less val- 
uable because you furnish them so very cheaply. One went 
as a Christinas gift to my little nephew Charlie, and the other 
to my own Charlie, both fair-faced boys and good counter- 
parts of the pictures. What an immense benefit to the com- 
mon people to have the cheap, stiff water-color prints of a 
few yeurs ago supplanted by these elegant chromos! 

Yours truly, 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS: DINNER, AND THE NAP.” 

\ E subseription price to the Christian Union 

for one year, including the mounting, sizing, and 
varnishing of either pair of the premiuin pictures and 
their free delivery to the subscriber—by mail, express, 
or agent, as the case may be, will be $3.50. And 
the price for both pairs of pictures and the paper 
for two years will be only $6.75 (instead of $7.00.) 


OR, THE 


PRICES 

You can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: j 

1, ErrHeR pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 
the Christian Union for one year at. ‘3 50 

2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be de liverea with the Chrts- 
tian Union for two years at. 6753 

3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PIECE Chromo will be 

DeLIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
one year at : .... B35 

4. EITHER pair, mounted, ‘and. Plymouth Pulpit: Pre- 

mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 

Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
year at... 6 60 

5. Boru pairs, mounte a, ‘and Plymouth Pulpit Pre mium, 

mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 

Union for two ears, and oe Pu wae for one 
year, at ae rere .10 00 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. ' 


T considerable trouble we have made ar- 

Bs rangements by which frames for our premium 

chromos may be had by Subseribers from tie Canvass- 

ing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate 

of charges: 
| | oe | For 

| Size. OUR Boys rine 


LVIT 


é 
= DESCRIPTION, 
= 
™ PREMIUM. 


‘or KR GIRL S. 





No. 1 The Popular Frame (as 
shown in Agent's Out- | 
ineh. 





fit), Full Gilt, stencilled. 1 #1 «10 | 1)” 
2 Oiled Walnut and Gilt.... 2 = 216 | 1% 

| 
3 Polished Walnut and Gilt. \2 ~ 23 | 1 

| 

| | 

“ 4 Carved - weaned Ww — | 
| and Gilt. ++ (2M m 4 3 65 215 
“ §/Full Gilt......... 2 . 270 | 175 
* 6, Full Gilt, stencilled oa 4 2% 
“ 7 Full Gilt, Belgian pattern. 3 as 50 375 


| im Sg lt 


Samples of the frames will be shown by the Agents. 
who will take orders for them, or they may be ordered 
direct from either of our Offices at New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, or Cincinnati. \ 





EX PIRATIONS. —Look A AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expec ted 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


IN CHANGING AN ADDRESS, it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


NOTICE. —Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN ONION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscripe 
tion, until the Agent dehvers our Picture-Premium and a Certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publi 8 ig ODE 
year’s service of the paper. 











